GREETING: BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


’"S odd that this madness for giving only comes upon 
us in its full sincerity at Christmas. Most of the 
year we spend in getting—we must. Only by getting 
can we get on, and only by getting on we get more on— 
and getting more and more on is one of the first 
‘OM A) principles of modern life. The man who doesn’t get 
on, gets left. 

Behold the mirac.e. About the fourth week in December, for one 
day out of so many, the world turns its back on its necessary selfish- 
ness and deliberately retraces its steps to the first generosities of 
childhood. And why? 

That question can be asked of most of our finest moments. Why 
does a man hamper his pleasures and give to old affections a secondary 
place for the sake of a girl chance-met? Why does the landscape 
alter for her sake, so that where yesterday he saw rutted roads of 
prose today he sees field-tracks and mist-mountains of romance? 
The same transformation may be attained by witnessing the mysteries 
of birth and death. More momentarily a stampede of music and the 
beauty in some flash of phrase may shatter the delusion that life is 
commonplace. 

The truth is we are mystics and as secret in our faith as anarchists 
—so secret that sometimes we forget. In a society which seeks ma- 
terial ends the mystic is a heretic and has to travel in disguise. Often 
he disguises so well that he deceives himself. But the soul is full of 
revolts and surprises. 

We have suffered defeat and are tired of the long struggle for 
unworthy prizes. Life, from the first wide vision we had of it like a 
sky spacious with sunrise, has narrowed and narrowed until at last it 
seems a walled-in pathway leading from one locked door to the next. 
A morning comes when we waken to a day full of liberty—a liberty 
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which was in 
all the other 
days and of 
which we have 
grown una- 
ware. We set 
out as prison- 
ers to our 
self-seeking, 
guarded by the fears 
which we ourselves 
/ have created. We go 
down into the city when 
bread has to be earned. 
Traffic roars by, imperial in 
volume; if we notice it at 
all, we see only the dreary 
threat which is entailed by 
sO many encroaching per- 
sonlalities. The blare of 
trumpets and thud of drums! 
Suddenly round a corner 
swings a regiment of soldiers, 
heads erect, lips smiling. 
They are going laughing to 
some distant place, perhaps 
to die. Our imprisoning suc- 
cesses and failures sink out 
of sight. We have gazed on 
expanse. Scarlet heroism 
has marched before our eyes. 
The memory breaks down 
barriers which selfishness 
has raised—for that day, while the thud of drums is remembered, 
life seems dignified. 

But why? Having found that men are nobler than we fancied, 
we are led to hope that our individual destiny may be larger than 
we suspect. The effect of any glimpse of splendor—whether the 
splendor of courage or of tenderness—is the same; it makes us want 
to share. The sharing spirit is the Christmas spirit. 

Most of the clamors which arise in the soul are unpremedi- 
tated. With Christmas it is different—it can happen only on 
the one day. Have you ever tried to hold a Christmas on 
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any other date than the twenty-fifth of December? I have, and it 
was a dismal failure. As children, I and my sister would desperately 
feign that certain days in spring and summer were additional Christ- 
mases. We would bring all our imagination to bear on the pretense. 
Going to bed early, we would hang up our stockings and try to conjure 
up the strangling sense of happiness and expectation. Presently a 
little white figure would creep in at the doorway and there would be 
a rustling of paper. When the figure had disappeared, it would be 
my turn to slip out of bed and put my gift into my sister’s stocking. 
By strict agreement examination of stockings must not take place 
until the exchange of presents had been effected. For this there was 
a reason, born of experience: usually the presents were of unequal 
value and quarrels followed, the more generous person making a 
determined effort to recover his or her gift from the meaner party. 
We often cheated—a thing we should never have done on the real 
Christmas. I can remember an occasion when I received a ball of 
paper in return for my best pen-knife: my sister can remember 
occasions when I was equally unworthy. Our faked Christmases 
rarely ended happily; generosity was usually supplanted by anger 
and embitterment. 

But the real Christmas, that visited us on the one and only date! 
It seems to me that always, as the day of the twenty-fourth com- 
menced to shorten, the white fleecy snow began to fall. When the 
street lamps flickered up like candles on an altar, they gazed on a 
world that was white. The strife of the city was muffled. Carts 
went by, but you had to peer out through the blinds to know that 
they were passing—they made no sound. An atmosphere of gentle- 
ness had descended. Everyone in the house went about with stealth, 
as though planning some secret kindness. And then the night and 
the trying to keep awake till Santa Claus should come. And the 
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waking up, with the frost weaving patterns on the panes. Somewhere 
far away a harp was being played and a cornet was challenging the 
silence. The tune they played was an accompaniment to the most 
beautiful legend in the world. At first dreamily you tried to remem- 
ber why for once the darkness was not frightening, and then, ‘Ah, it’s 
Christmas! As you turned your feet made the paper crack, and at 
the end of the bed you were too content and happy even to look at 
your presents. Why was it that next day everybody and everything 
was different? The air was full of bells singing riotously. Everyone, 
for this one day, ceased to think of his own happiness and found 
happiness in bringing cheerfulness to others. The stern gulf which is 
fixed between children and grown-ups had vanished—there weren’t 
any grown-ups. Somewhere in your childish heart you wondered 
why every day couldn’t be made a day of kindness. 

And that wonder of a child’s heart is the Christmas message. 
Once a year, by a divine conspiracy, all the ships of our hopes and 
fears turn back from their voyagings to the harbor of tenderness. 
They are borne back on the crest of a white tide of mysticism that 
sweeps round the world. A truce of God is declared to all fightings, 
and men and women walk as children through a world that is kind. 
They commence to give and cease to annex; they act in the belief that 
God is in His Heaven. The result is one tremulous white day of 
unselfishness—a day which gradually all the other days in the year 
are learning to envy and imitate. 

In a story of the Gesta Romanorum the wisdom of Christmas is 
written above the dead: ‘What I kept I lost; what I spent I had; 
what I gave I have.’ 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE: THE 
SNOW-FLOWER OF AMERICA, 
WHICH SHOULD FLOURISH 
IN EVERY NORTHERN WIN- 
TER GARDEN 





HERE is a rose that loves the snow of winter as other 
roses do the suns of summer, a wild thing that daunt- 
lessly pitches a green shelter-tent of leaves beside a 
rift of ice and unfolds pink, white-lined blossoms 
therein in safety. This flower recluse, like a fair 
novitiate, delights in austerities, in pale sunshine and 
a gray world, in a solitary contemplative life, in the 
nave of cloister-chilled groves, living its lovely sweet life apart from 
all its kind; with its pure white face upturned to the light, it seems a 
holy thing. As its five petals, rayed like a star, open at a season when 
any other flower would perish, when the sacred festival of the Nativity 
is fresh in the remembrance of mankind, it seems to bear some half- 
perceived symbolic connection with the star of Bethlehem, perhaps 
bearing a flower promise of imperishable life. 

Should one unacquainted with this white Christmas rose chance 
upon it in a walk through wintry leafless woods, blooming serenely 
by a path of snow, he might be excused for pausing, lost in astonish- 
ment, thinking he had happened upon some lovely Michaelmas 
miracle or pretty trick of the Jack Frost fairies. That fabled creature 
the fire salamander, reported to live in the heart of a flame, seems to 
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be no more marvelous an invention of man’s imagination than this 
sweet rose that lives beneath a coverlet of snow. 

This Christmas rose as it is called, whose existence is such a 
strangely contradictory one, is really not a rose at all but a hellebore, 
that queer family with the unenviable reputation for deceptive 
wickedness. The hellebores have not a very exalted name, in fact 
they are said by some to possess quite deadly qualities. From the 
leaves and the roots a poisonous draught may be brewed of the herbe 
enragée, but since no one nowadays ever brews such a drink for a 
hated rival and since there is no berry for little children to find and 
eat, there is no possible danger in growing this rare, little appreciated, 
winter blooming flower. Its unenviable reputation has come about 
from a confusion in the minds of many who associate it with a really 
poisonous plant, the veratum album, erroneously called the white 
hellebore. The hellebore, known familiarly as the Christmas rose 
(helleborus niger) is pink in reality though the open petals are white 
within. Even here we stumble upon another contradiction, for those 
five pink petals lined with white are in reality not petals at all, but 
sepals, the true petals being curled into small two-lipped tubes full 
to the brim with nectar. In this regard of showy sepals it resembles 
another Christmas flower, the poinsettia, whose scarlet bracks de- 
signed by nature to attract attention to the almost colorless tiny 
flowers that are mistaken for its stamens, are generally supposed to 
be the petals. 


HERE are two varieties of this lovely flower, augustifolius (St. 
Bridget’s Christmas rose) a pure white strong grower and the 
Madame Fourcade. Both of these bloom early, sometimes 

even before the holidays. The helleborus orientalus sometimes called 
the Lenten rose which, as its name implies, blooms much later in the 
season, is a native of Greece and not of Austria as is the Christmas 
rose. It and its hybrids planted with the helleborus niger give a suc- 
cession of surprising flowers during the long months when no flowers 
are expected. Among the pretty hybrids of helleborus orientalus is 
the purple spotted Frau Irene Heinemann, and the Gretchen Heine- 
mann, which is purple with red streaks; Persimmon, a white spotted 
with red, and the Apotheker Bogren, another splotched purple one. 

Several green helleborus may be grown but they cannot be 
compared with the Christmas or Lenten rose for beauty. Yet 
according to Gerard it is “good for mad and furious persons, for 
melancholy, dull and heavy men, for those that are troubled with 
the falling sickness, for lepers, for them that are sicke of a quartane 
ague and for all them that are troubled with black choler.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, REJOICING IN THE STILL CLOISTER COLD OF WINTER, BLOS- 
SOMS SERENELY BENEATH A COVERLET OF SNOW LIKE AN UNEARTHLY FAIRY THING, 





THE TRUE 
FLOWER OF THE 
CHRISTMAS ROSE 
IS THE INCON- 
SPICUOUS 
CENTER IN 
THE FIVE 
SEPALS THAT 
ARE GENERAL- 
LY MISTAKEN 
FOR THE 
PETALS: A 
VASE OF THESE 
RARE FLOWERS, 
WHICH COULD 
BE GATHERED 
FROM THE 
GARDEN ON 
CHRISTMAS 
DAY WOULD 
ADD FRESH 
OUTDOOR 
CHARM TO THE 
HOUSE, ONE 
OF NATURE'S 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 


IF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE IS PROTECTED AND CAREFULLY CULTIVATED, THE STEMS WILL 
GROW LONG AND THE BLOSSOMS BE LARGER: UNLESS SOME CARE BE GIVEN THE SEVERE 
WINTER STORMS WILL BEAT THE PLANT DOWN AND SPLASH THE FAIRY BLOSSOMS, 


































THE FIVE- 
PETALED 
CHRISTMAS 
ROSE IS TRULY 
ONE OF THE 
SURPRISES AND 
BLESSINGS OF 
THE NORTHERN 
WINTER : BLOS- 
SOMING WHEN 
THE FESTIVAL 
OF THE NATIV- 
ITY IS BEING 
CELEBRATED, 
IT SEEMS TO 
HAVE SOME 
RELATION 

TO THE 

STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, 
PERHAPS 
BEARING A 
FLOWER- 
PROMISE OF 
ETERNAL LIFE, 
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QUITE LIKE THE NEW ENGLAND WILD ROSE IS THIS WINTER 
BLOSSOMING PLANT, THOUGH IT DOES NOT BELONG TO THE 
FAMILY © ROSES, BUT TO THE RACE OF HELLEBORES. 





SHELTERED BY A GREEN TENT OF LEAVES, THE CHRISTMAS ROSE PUTS 
FORTH WHITE BLOSSOMS AS CONTENTEDLY BENEATH A _ RIFT OF 


SNOW AS OTHER ROSES DO BENEATH SUNNY JUNE SKIES. 











THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


UR beautiful Christmas rose, which looks so like our New 
England wild or sweetbrier rose, should be planted in 
September, for even this hardy plant needs warm days in 

which to establish roots in a new home. Like everything else in 
nature it will do better if given a sheltered position. In a little grove 
is best or at the side of a house or scattered among the winter ferns. 
Buffeting winds, though they cannot destroy it, yet give it more to 
fight against, and blossoms will not be so large or perfect, nor the 
stems so tall. People who wish to force them for the holidays give 
them the help of a cold frame, but even when thus forced they must 
not be deprived of bracing cold air. If planted alone in a bed, fern 
fronds spread over them help a bit if the season is exceptionally 
trying, and keep the fair white blossoms from being splashed with the 
soil spattered upon them by heavy rains. Any soil will do for them 
so it is well drained. In the spring they put forth new beautiful 
palmately-lobed leaves, the flower stem is simple or but once branch- 
ed, flowers fifteen to eighteen lines across. They are propagated by 
division, fall and spring. Seedlings will bloom the third year. 
The snow plant of the West, a flaming parasite, does not blossom 
under the snow, but so immediately follows after the spring has 
melted the winter snows that it sometimes gets caught in a little 
flurry. The trailing arbutus also comes so early in the spring that it 
is sometimes picked beneath a late snowstorm. But the Christmas 
rose that develops in stillness, blooming in peace on Nativity night 
is the only flower that keeps alive the yearly procession of garden 
flowers. Berries there are and beautiful leaves, but this flower is the 
only one that blooms on bravely in spite of wintry blasts. It should 
be better known, for it is a lovely thing. 
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HE Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 

And the Wise Men gave Him gold, 
And Mary-Mother she hearkened them 
As they prayed in the cattle-fold; 
“Smile, then smile, little Prince of Earth, 
Smile in Thy holy sleep, 

Now Thou art come, for want and dearth 
There shall be plenty and light and mirth 

Through lands where the poor folk weep.” 
But Mary-Mother was still and pale, 

And she raised her gold-ringed head, 
“Then why have I heard the children wail 
All night long on the far-blown gale 

While my own Child slept?” she said. 

(But far overhead the angels sang: 
‘Fhere shall be joy!”’ the clear notes rang.) 





The Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 
And the incense burned for Him 
That the Wise Men swung on its silver stem, 
And prayed while the smoke burned dim: 
“Sleep, then sleep, little Son of God, 
Sleep while the whole world prays; 
All of the world shall fear Thy nod, 
Following close Thy staff and rod 
Praising this Day of days.” 
But Mary-Mother turned whispering, 
There by the manger-bed: 
“Then why do I hear the mocking ring 
Of voices crying and questioning 
Through the scented smoke?” she said. 
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(But high overhead the angels sang: 
“‘There shall be faith!” the pure notes rang.) 


The Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 
And the Wise Men gave Him myrrh, 
And Mary-Mother she hearkened them 
As they prayed by the heart of her. 
“Sleep, then sleep, little Prince of Peace, 
Sleep, take Thy holy rest: 
Now Thou art come all wars shall cease, 
Thou who hast brought all strife release 
Even from East to West!” 
But Mary-Mother she veiled her head 
As if her great joys were lost, 
And “Here is only a manger-bed, 
Then why do I hear clashed swords?” she said, 
“And why do I see the tide of red 
Over the whole world tossed?” 
(But still overhead the angels sang: 
“There shall be. peace!’ the high notes rang!) 
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HE Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 
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And the Wise Men gave Him gold, 
And Mary-Mother she hearkened them 
As they prayed in the cattle-fold; 
“simile, then simile, little Prince of Earth, 

Sinile in Thy holy sleep, 
Now Thou art come, for want and dearth 
‘There shall be plenty and light and mirth 

Through lands where the poor folk weep.” 
But Mary-Mother was still and pale, 

And she rained her gold-ringed head, 
“Then why have I heard the children wail 
All night long on the far-blown gale 

While my own Child slept?’ she said 
(But far overhead the angels sang 
‘There shall be yoy!” the clear notes rang.) 


The Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 
And the incense burned for Him 
That the Wise Men swung on its silver stem, 
And prayed while the smoke burned dim: 
“pleep, then sleep, litthe Son of God, 
Sleep while the whole world prays; 
All of the world shall fear Thy nod, 
Vollowing close Thy stat! and rod 
Vraiming this Day of days,” 
Bul Mary-Mother turned whispering, 
There by the manger-bed: 
“Then why do I hear the mocking ring 
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Through the seented smoke?” she said, 
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(But high overhead the angela sang: 
“There shall be faith!” the pure notes rang.) 


The Christ-Child lay in Bethlehem, 
And the Wise Men gave Him myrrh, 
And Mary-Mother she hearkened them 
As they prayed by the heart of her. 
“Bleep, then sleep, little Prince of Peace, 
Sleep, take Thy holy reat: 
Now Thou art come all wars shall cease, 
Thou who hast brought all strife release 
Even from Kast to West!’ 
But Mary-Mother she veiled her head 
As if her great joys were lost, 
And “Here is only a manger-bed, 
Then why do 1] hear clashed swords?” she said, 
“And why do I see the tide of red 
Over the whole world tossed?” 
(But still overhead the angels sang: 
“There shall be peace!” the high notes rang!) 
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THE VALUE OF FAIRIES: WHAT ARTHUR 
RACKHAM HAS DONE TO SAVE THEM FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF .THE WHOLE WORLD: 
BY CLARA T. MAC CHESNEY 


AN any people afford to sacrifice the fairies? Quite 
apart from the great use which fairy folk are in making 
child-life rich with romance, do we not need the fairy 
spirit to stimulate all progress in the really living arts? 
Among the more elemental people of the world, the 
Welshmen, the Irish, the Icelanders, we find these 
little folks revered in not only the religion, but in the 
very essence of the art of the country. Yeats writes 

of them so that we know they are living creatures in that wonderful 
golden imagination of his. And surely with all our interest in purely 
commercial civili- | 

zation today, we he 

can spare a little [¥ 

room for them in 

our poetry, painting 

and music, a little 

shelter for their 

playtime in our 

gardens and a wel- 

come for them at 

twilight on our 

hearths. 

Happily we do | 
not need to plead 
with our children 
to make room for “HUSH-A-BYE BABY, ON THE TREE TOP.” 
the fairies in their day-dreams and twilight hours. For little folks 
still have the vivid imagination that fills the so-called inanimate 
world with mysterious life. That is why a perfectly natural little 
child is never lonely. The woods, the fields, the sands of the sea shore, 
the winds blown from far countries, even the stars and always the 
gardens are trembling with life, with infinite romance for really 
simple normal childhood. 

Surely we can all remember when we found friends in the flowers 
and enemies in the shadows; when we did not need stories to make 
us dream and live with these tiny kindred folk. Rather we listened 
to their voices and were patient and quiet enough to be allowed their 
merry companionship. Today we forget, and the fairies are easily 
disturbed by the blundering ways of grown-up people. It has always 
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seemed to me that no child [— 
had been quite fairly treat- 
ed who had not lived with 
the fairies in an enchanted 
garden. There must be 
walls about such a garden 
to hold in memories and 
tall trees for mystery, and 
much fragrance—and shad- 
ows, and the child must 
sometimes play alone that 
his delicate joy may not be 
marred. What peace this 
garden will bring in the old, / 
dry years to come, what 
ineffable tears, what long- |» 
ing! 

Pierre Loti found his 


first touch of romance in a 


sweet French garden where > ——S=—S 


there were friendly old 

aunts, much color, perfume { 

and long idle still days. a 
Coningsby Dawson has written 





“PUSSY CAT, PUSSY CAT, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?” 
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“HERE AM I, LITTLE JUMPING JOAN.” 


tenderly in THe CRAFTSMAN 
about the “Haunted Wood” 
of his boyhood. This was in 
Duneird, Scotland, where he 
spent three months of every 
year. There, too, the 
wonderful spirit of childhood 
had a chance for freest de- 
velopment, and in this place 
he found all the enchantment 
that the fairy world ever 
brings to the eager, believing, 
childish heart. 

Barrie, I am sure, could 
tell us exquisite stories of 
youthful days in gardens 
somewhere in the old Thrums 
country. Where else indeed 
could he have found Peter 
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Pan and those other lovely friends of youth? I cannot imagine what 
would happen to little children if we were to take away the fairies 
out of our books and pictures and lock up or destroy the elfin 
haunts in shy gardens and solemn woods. 

I remember a wonderful haunted wood in Holland which rested 
at the edge of a Queen’s garden, and was alla soft translucent green. 
The trees met overhead and sent down pale green shade, and the 
little stream that moved so slowly through the woods was like a 
narrow strip of jade. Even the air was green, and heavy with stories, 
and I knew that there were fairies everywhere, hiding under the 
leaves, peering at me from the thick fern beds and sailing silver boats 
down the jade river. 


WAS told in a recent talk with Arthur Rackham, the greatest 

living painter of child romance, that, strangely enough, he was a 

city boy, but being a city boy in London i is not the same as being 
a city boy in New York or Chicago, and one can readily imagine 
how Arthur Rackham must have been led, when he was a child, 
through the parks, down the shady streets, into some of the strange 
old living spots of this wonderful city. Possibly he played along the 
bank of the Thames or in some mysterious corner of Hyde Park. 
In some garden place he must surely have found the inspiration that 
must easily touch the soul of man if it is to be reborn into permanent 
beauty. 

This wonderful, naive imagination which dominates Rackham’s 
art today surely found stimulus in some spiritual flowering spot 
when he was too young to question and just young enough to believe. 
In facing Rackham’s marvelous, fanciful art you feel always that he 
is reproducing the quivering, tender beauty that dominates only 
youth. His is not the mature art save in exquisite technique; it is 
rather the fine whimsical exuberance of unquenchable youth that is 
not atrophied because it was never suppressed. 

First of all, he told me that he loved to draw animals. This we 
can readily understand, for children are really in their sympathies 
much nearer to animals than to people. There are fewer barriers 
between childhood and those real friends of childhood known as pets. 
Later Mr. Rackham went to night school to study drawing and in an 
amazingly short time he began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Institute of Painting and in various other large London 
exhibitions. 

I liked finding Mr. Rackham gay and humorous. All people 
who know the hearts of little folks should have brightness and rich 
humor. Life is giving these people so much more than to most 
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Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright 1913. 


“THE FAIR MAID WHO THE FIRST OF MAY:” 
FROM A DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 





Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright 1913. 
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“BYE, BABY BUNTING:” FROM A 
DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 





Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright ror1x 


“THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN LIVED UNDER A 
HILL:” FROM A DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 








Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright 1913. 


“LITTLE MISS MUFFETT, SAT ON A TUFFET:” 
FROM A DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
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mortals that surely a very real and permanent joy is theirs. Real 
modesty I should have expected from this painter of the fairy world. 
It is the inalienable possession of the great; only the fearful and in- 
complete are pretentious. Talk for a twilight hour with John Bur- 
roughs, or sit for a few minutes in Rodin’s studio while he tells you 
the philosophy of his life, listen to Robert Henri when he is talking 
to his students and you feel at once that you are close to the big funda- 
mentals of humanity. 

The world over, Arthur Rackham really stands alone. His 
imagination seems to know no bounds. His sense of humor is unique, 
not only for children but in the animal world, and often he displays a 
delightful tenderness and a sympathy with the weaker forms of life, 
as in “The Rescue,” where some tiny elves are helping a fly to escape 
from the clutches of a fearsome spider. In summing up Mr. Rack- 
ham’s work you realize that in dealing with human nature, he is a 
gentle satirist. Ingenuity, great sensitiveness and refinement are 
inherent in all his work as in all the fairy reaches of his personality. 
In seeing him in a workshop, he is essentially a man whose work 
gives one vividly the impression of spontaneity, yet one also with 
careful attention for detail in work. Here in America we know his 
illustrations better possibly than those of any other English draughts- 
man, we know well his “Undine,” his *“Alice in Wonderland,” “Rip van 
Winkle,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Gulliver's Travels.” Tue 
CRAFTSMAN readers will recall a presentation of some of Mr. Rack- 
ham’s illustrations for the Wagner operas, showing a very splendid 
understanding of the philosophy of this great musician and the 
symbolism of the great gods of the Valhalla, an extraordinary contrast 
with the Midsummer Night’s Dream pictures which are so fantastic, 
so the product of delicate whimsicality. 


HE latest work of Mr. Rackham that has come to America 
is his illustration of ‘‘Mother Goose,’’ which we are showing in 
this article. It is hard to imagine any but a child presenting 

Mother Goose with such sympathy and understanding. It is the 
Mother Goose of our baby days, dramatic, fearsome, amusing and 
wonderfully stimulating. Mr. Rackham’s art is difficult to compare 
with any work in America. Howard Pyle possibly has most nearly 
suggested him, and yet Howard Pyle is really not an American 
Rackham because first of all we think of him as a colorist. He had 
the fairy imagination, but lacking the naive quality which is so 
essential in Rackham’s work. In the French illustrators who rank 
highest today, Forain, Steinlein, Caran d’ache, Huard, there is not 
a trace of the fantastic genius of Rackham. 
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It is hard 
to find a hint 
of it among 
themenwhose 
work we know 
best here. 
Some of John 
Sloan’s illus- 
trations, those 
wonderful 
drawings for 
his pirate sto- 
ries, possess a 
vivid whim- 
sical note, but 
of a mature 
“COCK-A-DOODLE, DOO! MY DAME HAS LOST HER SHOE.” quality which 
older people delight in, which might however bewilder children. The 
genius of Glackens goes out into a larger and fuller presentation of 
life as it really is, and this demands imagination of the highest order, 
but not of the fantastic variety. Jerome Myers has painted children 
who have appealed to all lovers of childhood, gay and sad, but 
the appeal is given to the grown-up mind, not to the children 
themselves. The art of these important Americans belongs to our 
civilization, not to the land still haunted 
by memories of earth romance. The“onz a zenny, 
older people, the people whose civiliza-"W0 4 PENNY, 
tion goes back through many centuries, suns.” __ 
must carry in their mind today, no 
matter how sophisticated, the legends 
of the early fairy lore; Greek mythol- 
ogy still haunts the architecture, the 
art, the poetry of the southern land, 
and the Celtic spirit flows out through 
England, just as the magic and the 
marvel of the Valhalla has permeated 
the heart of Germany in her most 
vital poetical expression. 






AS 
a 


WAS greatly interested in Rack- 
ham’s studio. It was of the ordi- 
nary size, with both side and top 
windows. Its walls were stained a 
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Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright 1913. 


“LITTLE BO-PEEP HAS LOST HER SHEEP:” 
FROM A DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
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Reduced from a full page in color from the Arthur Rackham Mother 
Goose: By permission of the Century Co., Publishers. Copyright 1913. 


“RING A RING O ROSES:” FROM 
A DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM, 





THE VALUE OF FAIRIES 


light brown and it contained a few good rugs and pieces of 
furniture, among them a bookcase filled mostly with illustrations, 
of which he has an interesting collection, all so exquisitely fresh and 
in good order. A bar ran across the room from which hung a trapeze. 
He looked at it smilingly. “‘I do not use it as much as I used to. It’s 
really for my little daughter now.” 

There were fine drawings on the walls, one or two of his wife’s 
pictures, but no special studio furniture, such as one finds in the 
workshop of the unknown. The center of interest in this room is 
the work-table. Here are being conceived and brought into existence 
the innumerable fantasies which delight and amuse Mr. Rackham’s 
admirers. The table is adjustable in height and angle, unusually 
small for a work-table. Over it hung, on a level with the eye, an 
electric light. 

“But you do not work at night?” I said. 

““Not much,” he answered dubiously. ‘Altogether too much,” 
his wife answered quickly. 

I was interested in his method of work. As one would imagine, 
he does not work with labored preliminary studies. “I dash off an 
idea,” he said, ‘““which comes to me and often very vaguely. I build 
as I go on, and the idea develops as I work. I always, however, plan 
beforehand and always use models.” 

In talking with Mr. Rackham, I felt him to be a man of the richest 
interest in life, with a great love of good music and a wide-reaching 
understanding of the art of his day. “Strangely enough Uccello’s 
‘Battlepiece’ and Francesca’s ‘Baptism’ and ‘Adoration’ are my 
favorites among old paintings,” he told me. “Fra Lippo Lippi, 
yes, all the Italian School, and the Flemish. I often study Michael 
Angelo’s ‘Entombment,’ and all the Holbeins and Albert Durer’s 
wood engravings.” These old friends he spoke of with great enthusi- 
asm, as he did of the big modern men of power—a most charming 
personality indeed, eager, kind, not unlike some of the humorous 
gnomes he is so fond of producing—a man whom children must of 
necessity love as they have loved and thriven by his most valuable 
and stimulating contribution to the art of his day. 

The illustrations shown in the text, from the ‘‘Mother Goose 
Book,” by Arthur Rackham, give some idea of the charm of this 
wonderful volume. The ‘‘tree-top” baby, swinging happily in its 
cradle—airy little Jumping Joan with her flying locks—the famous 
Pussy Cat—the inimitable Cock-a-doodle and the dame who lost her 
shoe—the funny old woman with the hot-cross buns—all are drawn 
with that whimsical fairy quality that is so delightful an element of 
Mr. Rackham’s work. 
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““MILT’S” WISDOM: 
A WORD TO THE 
NATIONS: BY WILL 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


WENT out to find a happy man, named Milt; came 
at length to an eight or ten acre piece under glass— 
the gusty shine of late October upon it—a day that 
didn’t know just what to do next. Milt came toward 
me, a collie pup in his arm and a little girl tugging 
at his free hand. This is a glimpse of the story: 
‘“‘We came out here five years ago, a bit whipped 
in health and otherwise from the city,” Milt said. ‘We dared to be 
poor—had our faces fixed for that. The second fall I found a tomato- 
seedling sprouting out of due time in the dooryard, and transplanted 
it under our small bit of glass. I couldn’t have been very busy that 
morning. . . . Well, that turned out to be the legacy—” 

“IT heard you were making a vulgar lot of money,” said I. 

“No, I almost fell for that, but thought better of it. I’m making 
enough. The seedling came along fine and husky. About Christmas 
I saw where to begin for next year—to market a fine tomato just long 
enough after the northern season so that people have a relish for 
them, and before the southern producers begin to ship north in quan- 
tity. But a man could do it with berries or melons or asparagus.” 

‘““You say you almost fell for making a lot of money?” I asked 
curiously. 

“Well, you see it opened big. I found myself in a tension for 
more, more. I planned vast acreage, even a glass works. Then I 
began to feel lame in the head along the same old routes that the 
town had worn so deep. Finally it dawned on us—what had we 
come out here for? We talked it over, decided to call in all the wild 
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expansion stuff; allowed that we had better leave some of the country 
for other men to play in, and slowly the fever subsided.” 

I was thinking that the city must have bitten Milt rather deep. 
Then it occured to me that he would never have noticed that tomato- 
seedling if his brain had been full of fortune dreams that morning. 
He had come close to smashing the jewel afterward, by his own word. 

. + Now his holdings were proportioned generously to the needs 
of his house; he had them gratefully in hand, also well in hand his 
squirrel and beaver instincts, and the barn madness. Milt’s eyes were 
not held to the ground; he was not dependent upon others; his lines 
of interest were not stretched out unduly; in fact, he was in a safe and 
sane relation with mundane things. Not in a single detail, so far as I 
could see, did the analogy break between Milt's establishment and a 
happy nation. 

Milt was bringing up his own children. 

“I don’t care for the schools,” he said. ‘They didn’t do a good 
job for me; and while they may be a lot better now, they’re not right. 
At least, I don’t think they are right. Thinking that way I certainly 
ought to gamble on the education of my own children. A man 
doesn’t want to use too much glass for this kind of seedling, however.” 

Milt wouldn’t have time for this, had he been caught in the great 
fortune dreaming. . . . A nation should bring up its own children. 
No individual would dare to risk himself as a teacher in a true Father- 
land. 


UST so surely as Milt would have ruined the unique vitality of 
his house by falling into the dream of great expansion, just so 
surely does an intrinsically small power with a passion for wealth 

and colonization, threaten, in its most amicable moments, the very 

principles of peace; and in the end destroy itself and all suspected 
tissue surrounding. 

Milt has land proportioned to the needs of his establishment, a 
free highway to the market, also time and disposition to develop the 
particular values and potencies of the entire scheme; having these 
he is a successful and happy man, who can laugh, if he were of that 
temper, at all ulterior insanities. A successful and happy nation 
must have these. But that nation which in its proper self is but a 
capitol and suburbs, which becomes a formidable power through an 
aggressive policy and mastering the destinies of alien peoples; its 
interest sprawled over the several seas; one of the necessities of its 
mastery an enforcement of the conviction upon the alien peoples of 
their own inferiority; the processes of its mastery being frequent 
displays of power and a steady system of artful diplomacy ;—such a 
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“MILT’S” WISDOM 


nation is not making of itself a fatherland, but something very much 
like a spider-land, acceptable only to such gods of the universe as 
delight in pure spider-like tendencies. 

If Milt were to ride forth on a conquest of the country, he would 
first be compelled to make his house into a citadel, thoroughly to barb 
his lands, set watch-dogs and arm all the hands. Rivalry of material 
interest abroad enforces domestic defence. Tenuous lines of conquest, 
the concentration of riches at home—these call for jaws and claws and 
fighting instincts, without which no spider can keep up a prosperous 
lair, pleasantly hung and strewn with drained carcasses. 


EVER was there such a time for a statement of simple truths. 
America stands with senses sharpened by illness; yet she is 
hearkening dangerously to the Prussia of America—that 

military party which would like to become an autocracy. Its voice 
is raised: 

“Let us seize the non-belligerent world-trade now. Let us build, 
buy and lease ships for this trade. Let us spend the next few years 
in a forced growth of our navy; by every sacrifice to accumulate such 
a navy as will stand with Europe in strength, and protect our new 
world-trade, when damaged Europe returns for her markets.” 

What a voice from Prussian America,—with neighboring Europe 
gashed open—the stench around the world from her uncovered dead— 
and every scream of the European tragedy now and in the more terri- 
ble months to come—the result of that identical predatory instinct 
and no other. 

There is also an America, not Prussian, which is acquiring a new 
mind and heart from the moaning and misery of the neighboring 
continent, and is striving to put away forever the tarantula from its 
breast. This America has seen that the affairs of an upright man 
among his neighbors do not compel him to live in a fortress; and that 
this is a national verity also. Neither man nor nation can honestly 
or decently overrule another and continue to be a power; for the lie 
which makes me say, “J am superior to you,” will destroy me in due 
time before your eyes, though I drive you daily with goads, and take 
the milk from your babes. 

England, Germany, France, Italy and Spain represent different 
stages of decay in structures not fashioned to endure. From the ripe 
decadence of Spain to the sharpening of wits’ ends in England, each 
name tells the story of the rise of imperial passion, the flatulence of 
predatory strength, and just as surely will tell the story of miserable 
empty ending. 

Spain now is a dull red dot in the western sky; Italy not so low nor 
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red, though her people are scattered, without especial dominance 
anywhere, without coherence of principle or coérdination of action, 
a sapped and ridden Rome, very far from an “eternal city,” a smile 
instead of that. France has not the vitality of her enemy, nor of her 
allies. She will be able to cope with neither at the end of this war. 
One need look no further than her own physical sterility to turn to 
the low west for France. She is there—part of the waning con- 
stellation which might be called Mediterrania. Even though her all 
is at stake, her fighting during the first fall days in her own vineyards 
will be her greatest fighting, for the stamina has been drained from the 
French spine. 


ARLYLE believed that Germany would some time be Europe, 
but he judged from the Germany before eighteen hundred and 
seventy,the Germany of Goethe, Schiller, Schopenhauer, possi- 

bly in part from the Germany of Bismarck. The Germany Carlyle 
loved had not ceased to build its empire in the sky; but the Germany 
of the last fifty years has sadly forgotten the stars, and will become 
the example for future ages of all that a Fatherland must not be. For 
it has been a Fatherland that turned the eyes of its children to the 
ground. Men of Cain’s breed come from looking down—slayers and 
— frenziedly getting, for that is the meaning of Cain—not 


The gods of matter are the devils of men. These gods are mani- 
festing now afield, because the Fatherland did not neal its children 
to subdue matter, rather to become machine-men, slaves to matter, 
men of disgusting efficiency in small things and blinking deaf as the 
bandar-log to immortal things. 

With all its mighty engines and perfected detail the German 
war-machine will break of its own weight. It is that high mystery, 
roughly named morale which wins wars. 

The nation that looks down finds first of all its stomach. You 
can estimate the value of a soldier by the size of his girth; the larger 
the belt-line the poorer the soldier. The men who will win this war 
will win through famine. Enlarged stomachs and fatty hearts are 
not formed for that. Spirit, the white fire, is the stuff of morale, not 
sentiment. Sentiment is purely a red flesh matter which dies with 
each body, and does not lend itself to augment the heroism of survi- 
vors. 

England is not a sentiment, but an‘institution. She is in at every 
case of obstetrics within her dominion, and by some subtle prowess 
becomes identified with the personality of her subjects. She is not 
a part of the white fire of her people; in fact she maims her genius by 
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enslaving him to England and blinding him to the world. There is 
always her adhesion in the soul of a British genius which keeps it 
an Englishman instead of a cosmic force. Her commonest subject 
treated to every abomination at home, is no sooner abroad than he 
lifts his head in serene contempt for all who are not English—a 
divine-right sort of self-conviction now denoted because it is a kind of 
morale afield, and a better thing to fight with than sentiment; also the 
British ranker in many cases has been inured to famine at home. 

England, at this moment, has three fears. I believe in the breasts 
of those who see farthest, the least of these three fears has to do with 
Germany. There is devouring terror in the British heart as to what 
may be taking place under the yoke in India. The key to the length 
of the British future is India; and London which rules the English 
press of the world today, as she did ten years ago for Japan against 
Russia, has so far been able to keep us from hearing India’s voice. If 
the spirit of India remains crushed through the war, her physical 
tributes together with the solid British adherence, will reckon with 
Russia long after France and Germany are silent. 

Russia, her present ally, but ancient and structural foe, is Eng- 
land’s third and possibly her greatest fear. 


HE does well to fear Russia, who holds the whip hand of the 
whole argument according to this outlook. Russia has com- 
mensurate land for her population. She needs sea-doors and 

she will get them. Petrograd isn’t the only city that will lose “burg” 
from its name. Russia is the vast new surface upon which the future 
of Europe is to be written. Nature is sick of writing history upon the 
defiled surfaces of small predatory powers. . . . Not the Russia 
of Nicholas—but the peasant millions of Russia, holding in its great 
mass the finest genius of today, as a clustered beeswarm shelters its 
queen-mother, the future—these are the men of Europe’s to-morrow. 
They are not yet defiled because they are still children. These vast 
throngs move slowly. 

They come seuns' the north like all invaders; they come from the 
cold broad lands of poverty; they have been kept clean by the rigors 
of Nature, and moderate in their appetites by the thievery of their 
masters. These red-blooded millions have not yet had their voice 
in the world, and Mother Nature gives a voice to every people before 
it passes. They represent the spirit of youth which must be served. 
This that we hear is not Russia’s swan-song, but the anthem for the 
birth of her new soul. 

The leavening of the mass and the spirit of the future (which will 
be pure at least in its conception,) is represented by the genius of 
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Russia today—not all of which has been shot and hanged. These are 
men who have heard the mighty music of humanity. They will 
sing their dream and grave their message upon the peasant soul. 

Not the Russia of Nicholas Romanoff. Red Sunday was the 
beginning of the end forever of Little Father. His passing and all 
the princes of his tainted blood will be but an incident of the Great 
War. Very low in the west among the red blinking points of Medi- 
terrania is Nicholas and that Russia. In the east is the Russian novae, 
before the sun, commanding the dark before the dawn. 


THE HAPPY DEAD 


HE Place of the dead is fair and still, 
The grave-stones gleam like doors in the hill, 
When the sun goes red, 
And the moon comes white. 


The trees on.the hill are kingly high, 

Their plumes swing proudly against the sky 
In the blaze of noon, 
In the ghostly night. 


Why moan you there by the peaceful dead, 
And cry on the earth and hide your head, 
On the stormless hill, 
By the tearless bed? 


Oh, rest, sweet rest for the quiet dead, 
Beneath the grass in their lovely bed— 
Not a twinge of pain, 
Not a hunger pang! 


I weep for those in the place of life 
Whose hearts have died of the bitter strife— 
Not the sleeping dead, 
Not the happy dead. 
MARJORIE SUTHERLAND. 
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N the night before 
As ys Christmas when 
Kringle comes dashing 
over the snow and brings his 
prancing reindeer to a halt at 
, our chimney-tops, he finds 
but little color in the landscape, except that furnished 
by the toys piled high in his sleigh destined for all 
good children and in the lights from our windows left 
burning to guide his way. The flowers that give such 
wealth of beauty in the summer are sleeping, gardens 
are like deserted villages. But out in the wild places 
things are a little better; true, there are no flowers there either, but 
many plants have left little lanterns burning to let the world know 
they are within their houses, just napping a bit until their morning 
of spring comes again. These lanterns are the bright berries that 
sparkle the whole winter through, keeping alive the promise of an- 
other summer. 

Berries may not rank with flowers for beauty of color in the 
summertime, but on gray winter days or against sun-bright snow- 
banks, they scintillate like jewels. We who make gardens have been 
very thoughtless about their winter effects. We have allowed them 
to be sorry looking places, all tied up in sacks or covered over with 
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straw. But we are making a mistake about this. We should plan 
for winter effects as the Japanese do. They plant a pine tree or a 
graceful branch that will cross a stone lantern so that when the snow 
falls they will have a beautiful picture, or they place some bush that 
bears bright berries where the low winter sun will touch them, or set a 
shrub with colored branches where it will make a fine lacey tracery 
against a dark evergreen tree. There are many ways to get cheerful 
color in winter gardens other than by flowers and leaves. 

The red dogwood, cardinal willow, golden ozier, have respectively 
red, orange and yellow bark of rare beauty. Several other willows 
have bright purple or scarlet stems that can be grouped to advantage 
for winter effects. The spindle tree and whortleberry show bright 
spring-green branches throughout the winter. There are many bull- 
rushes and flowers with conspicuously formed seed pods that should 
be planted for decorative effect against snow evergreen hedges or ice 
ponds. Many of the pines, junipers and cedars bloom in the winter, 
but folk do not go out to notice their orchid-like beauty. The large- 
leaved evergreens, rhododendrons, laurels, also can be depended 
upon for the enlivening green. 


66 ET holly have the maystry as the manner ys,” among the 
plants which should be found in our winter gardens. Its 
berries, red as any rose, must be taken into the house, so 

says tradition, before Christmas Eve as protection from witches and 
gnomes; but must be removed before Candlemas Eve else misfortune 
will follow. A bush of holly was planted by the ancient Celts near 
their homes to ward off evil, for its sharp leaves afforded welcome 
cover and safe retreat for kindly elves and fairies. 

Though we buy English holly wreaths to festoon our churches and 
hang at our windows, and feel that the feast of Christmas is not 
celebrated without some berried spray of this beautiful bush in evi- 
dence on our table, yet we do not fully appreciate the holly as it 
deserves. We admire it heartily enough when it fills the florists’ 
windows and we make every effort to obtain a generous amount of 
its cheery beauty for our homes, but we could have an abundance 
of it in our own gardens if we had been provident enough to plant it. 

The true English holly is not dependable north of Philadelphia, 
but we have the American holly, Ilex opaca, which is frequently 
sold as English holly, which thrives well as far north as Boston. 
There is a Japanese variety that can be trained into delight- 
fully stiff, prim, decorative little forms that will even stand 
the severe winds that blow across our sea-coast gardens. This “‘tree 
that is green upon Christmas day, the bush with the bleeding heart” 
is grown in England as a hedge. Several noted historical holly 
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hedges, cared for almost as national treasures, have come to be many 
years of age. Indeed, a holly hedge is slow of growth, which is one 
of the chief reasons for its rare use in this delightful form. 

But the holly family is a large one and varieties can be had that 
will readily adapt themselves to our impatient demands and to our 
varying climates. The black alder, Ilex verticillata, is an imposing 
shrub which will flourish from Florida to Nova Scotia, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi Valley. This native holly, which 
generously hangs its branches with strings of coral beads, almost 
equals its English cousin in beauty of leaf and surpasses it in the 
number of berries that cling well into the winter. 

The leaves of the smooth winterberry, Ilex levigata, a graceful 
little shrub which takes kindly to a life in our gardens, have a pretty 
trick of turning bright yellow in the autumn just before they fall and 
leave the berries alone. The evergreen winterberry, Ilex glabra, a 
more slender, delicate bush, though cultivated and valued in English 
gardens for more than a hundred years, has not yet received proper 
appreciation in its own land. Its leaves remain glossy throughout 
the winter, and the shining black berries clinging in thick clusters, 
like jet ornaments among them, add distinct charm. The familiar 
mountain holly is not strictly a holly, but its bright red drupe seems 
to give it a right to bear the name. 


HE guelder-rose has three strong claims to our attention as 
a garden plant. First, its white flowers, which make showy 
clusters at the apex of almost every stem, are as much to be 
desired as its relative the old-time snowball. The leaves turn metallic 
lustered browns, purple and dull red in the autumn. Its berries 
begin to turn yellow with suggestions of red soon after the flowers 
drop, and continue to deepen in intensity and brightness, until by 
the time the leaves have turned the whole bush is a flame of color. As 
one appreciative writer says “if the tree be caught by the level rays 
of a crimson sunset you will behold a shrub that seems to have come 
from the garden of Aladdin, where the fruits of the trees were jewels.” 
The Viburnum lantana, better known as the Wayfaring tree, also 
shows beautiful scarlet berries against a background of reddening 
leaves. It is the first of the viburnums to bloom. The Viburnum 
dentatum is now extensively used in large estates and parks because 
of the effectiveness of its flat clusters of white flowers in the early 
spring and of its rich dark blue berries in the fall. All the viburnums 
are coming into the favor they so well deserve, ranking with the 
already popular cassinoides or white-rod. 
The wintergreen needs no introduction to most people, for who 
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THE TOYON IS 
THE RECOGNIZED 
CHRISTMAS 

BERRY OF THE 
WEST: WHOLE 
HILLSIDES FLAME 
WITH THIS BUSH 
WHICH BURNS 
WITH HARMLESS 
FIRE : BRANCHES 
OF TOYON, LIKE 
FLASHING TORCHES, 
DECORATE CHURCH 
ALTARS, WREATHS 
OF IT HANG AT 
ALL DOORS AND 
WINDOWS : PEOPLE 
OF THE WEST GO 
TO THEIR OWN 
GARDENS INSTEAD 
OF TO THE FLOR- 
ISTS FOR THEIR 
CHRISTMAS DEC- 
ORATIONS, FOR 
THERE THE TOYON 
IS A FAMILIAR 
SHRUB. 





GRAY GREEN BRANCHES OF 
MISTLETOE STUDDED WITH 
PEARL WHITE BERRIES PLAY 
A PART IN MOST CHRIST- 
MAS FESTIVITIES: IN THE 
WEST AND IN THE SOUTH 
1T MAY BE FOUND IN _ 
GREAT PARASITIC CLUSTERS 
CLINGING HIGH ON THE 
BRANCHES OF OAK TREES: 
THE ENGLISH BERRIES 
ARE LARGER, BUT DO NOT 
MASS THICKLY UPON THE 
BRANCHES, AS DO THE 
NATIVE AMERICAN SPECIES: 
MISTLETOE WANDS IN THE 
HANDS OF THE LORD OF 
MISRULE AND THE ABBOT 
OF UNREASON HAVE DE- 
CIDED THE FATE OF MANY 
A DAINTY MAID CAUGHT 
UNAWARE BENEATH ITS 
HIDING PLACE IN THE 
CHANDELIER. 


WHEN MISTLETOE IS USED IN THI 
WINTER GARDEN THE VIGOROUS 
TREES MUST BE PROTECTED FROM 
ITS PARASITIC HABITS, FOR UN- 
FORTUNATELY IT IS LIKELY TO KILI 
THAT WHICH IT FEEDS UPON; SO 
TO GAIN A CHRISTMAS CROP OF 
LIVING PEARLS, SELECT SOME GNARLY, 
TIRED OLD APPLE TREE OR AN OAK 
THAT HAS SEEN ITS BEST DAYS 
AND OFFER THEM AS A SACRIFICE 
FOR THE WONDERFUL GLOWING 
GREEN BRANCHES OF THIS MID- 
WINTER BLOSSOM : OF COURSE IT 
CAN ALWAYS BE HAD FROM THE 
FLORIST, BUT IN CERTAIN WILD 
PLACES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST 
IT HANGS IN CLUSTERS ON THE 
SIDES OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGES: 
THE WESTERN MISTLETOE IS EASILY 
GATHERED, AS IT IS APT TO SELECT 
A LOW GROWING, WIDE BRANCHING 
TREE FOR ITS SUPPORT. 





THE PARTRIDGE BERRY, 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, A 
CREEPING EVERGREEN WHOSE 
BERRIES LOOK LIKE TWIN 
GLOW-WORMS, SHOULD BE 
USED AS A BORDER PLANT 
OR ALLOWED TO CARPET A 
PORTION OF LAWN : THE RED 
BEARBERRY OR WHITE 
SNOWBERRY COULD BE 
PLANTED WITH IT TO AD- 
VANTAGE, FOR WITH THESE 
THREE TRAILING PLANTS 
BEARING WINTER BERRIES 
THE BIRDS WILL GLADLY BE 
INDUCED TO STAY IN THE 
GARDEN. 


AT THE RIGHT IS A 
BRANCH OF BLACK 
ALDER, A NATIVE 
HOLLY WHICH WILL 
FLOURISH AS FAR 
NORTH AS NOVA 
SCOTIA : IT STRINGS 
ITS BRANCHES WITH 
CORAL BEADS WHICH 
GLOW AGAINST THE 
SNOW-LIKE SPARKS 
OF FIRE : IT ALMOST 
EQUALS ITS ENGLISH 
COUSIN IN BEAUTY OF 
LEAF AND SURPASSES 
IT IN THE ABUNDANCE 
OF ITS BERRIES. 


THE FOLIAGE OF THE BITTER- 
SWEET SHOWN AT THE LEFT, 
SHOULD WIN IT A PLACE IN 
OUR WINTER GARDENS EVEN 
THOUGH ITS CHIEF BEAUTY 
LIES IN THE CURIOUS SCARLET 
BERRIES WITH THE ORANGE 
PODS THAT BURST OPEN AND 
STAY UPON THE VINES ALL WIN- 
TER : THIS VINE WILL GROW WELL 
IN SHADED PLACES AND REACH 
A HEIGHT OF TWENTY FEET OR 
MORE, MAKING IT INVALUABLE 
FOR BIRD BASINS AND PERGOLAS., 





THE SHORT STEMMED 
THICK HOLLY-SHAPED 
LEAVES CLUSTERING 
TIGHTLY ALONG THE 
VELVETY GRAY STEMS 
OF THE DESERT HOLLY 
KEEP FRESH A LONG 
TIME AFTER GATHER- 
ING: THEY ALSO 
MAKE CHARMING 
BOUQUETS OR WREATHS 
TO HANG AT THE 
DOOR 


ON MOONLIGHT 
NIGHTS, SLENDER 
SPIKES OF THE 
DESERT HOLLY 
FLASH LIKE 
BRIGHT SPEARS 
OUT ON THE 
GREAT SOUTH- 
WESTERN DES- 
ERTS: WHEN 
GATHERED AND 
BROUGHT HOME 
THEY LOOK 
LIKE FROSTED 
SILVER ORNA- 
MENTS DESIGNED 
BY SOME CLEVER 
JEWELER, 





THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


has not noticed this evergreen carpet studded with scarlet berries 
thickly laid upon the floor of our Eastern groves? From Newfound- 
land to the Gulf its aromatic leaves and spicy twin berries have 
furnished woodland memories to most of us who have stopped to 
gather a sweet-tasting spray of this creeping evergreen. It should 
be used as border plants in the winter garden if a woodland slope 
cannot be given over to it. Some people call it partridge berry or 
checkerberry, but botanists have named it Gaultheria procumbens 
in honor of the Canadian physician, Gaulthier. 

Kninikinic or red bearberry is another creeping evergreen which 
will trail its scarlet berries in thick mats through our winter garden. 
Indians smoke the leaves and bears love the berries as much as they 
do the sweet wild strawberries. The creeping snowberry, Chiogenes, 
meaning snowborn, might be grown with it, for it is another evergreen 
creeper and its snowflake berries contrast finely with the scarlet ones. 
You can do much to attract the birds to your home if these three 
low-growing evergreens are given chance to furnish them with berries 
during the season when food is scarce. 


HE foliage of the bittersweet should win it a place in home 
gardens, even though its chief beauty liesin the scarlet berries 
that burst open after the leaves have fallen. The outer 

brilliant orange-yellow covering of the berries, curve back from the 
scarlet fruit, but cling to it in gay clusters of color that hang in 
knotted tangles on the stems attracting the birds all winter. This 
vine will grow well in shady places, a most valuable characteristic, 
reaching a height of twenty feet or more. The leaves are dark rich 
green with a scarlet rim. It should be pruned in the early spring if 
good berries are wanted. This Celestrus scandens is a native vine 
that could, however, be purchased from most nurserymen, by those 
denied the pleasure of going to the woods for their own plant. Celes- 
trus articulatus, is a vigorous Japanese variety of great beauty. 

The Mahonia or Oregon grape, a native of the Pacific Coast looks 
a little like holly only the leaves turn a rich bronze as winter comes on. 
In the West it is an evergreen, but in the East it must be protected 
a little or the leaves will turn brown. They keep well a long time 
after picking and are wonderfully effective as decorations for all 
winter festivities. 

The graceful Barberry has been so long established among the 
wild shrubs of New England that it is commonly supposed to be a 
native, though there is no certainty about the matter. Its bright 
berries, hanging in long drooping racimes long after the leaves fall, 
make it a valuable feature of the winter landscape both when in its 
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natural haunts or when transplanted in borders along our garden 
walks or drives or against our houses. It is easily cultivated, adapting 
itself gracefully to low hedges or terrace edges. 

For trees there is the beautiful Mountain sumac, which grows as a 
shrub when in unfavorable wild position. When given good soil 
and proper care, however, it will achieve a notable size. Great 
clusters of red berries tempt the birds to spend the winter within 
easy reach of its bounty. Long panicles of late blooming flowers 
add to the interest of this glossy-leaved tree. 

In the West the Toyon is the recognized Christmas berry. Whole 
hillsides flame with this bush which burns with harmless fire. 
Branches of Toyon, like burning torches decorate the altars of churches; 
wreaths of it hang at all windows and doors in the homes of West- 
erners, as holly does in the East. And best of all, nearly everyone 
in the West can go to the hills instead of to the florists for their 
Christmas decorations, or even to their own dooryards where it is 
an honored garden shrub. 

To gather Christmas decorations from one’s own garden would 
indeed be an added joy to the beauty of the Christmas season. Of 
course in many sections of this country it is possible to bring in 
lovely winter ornaments from the wild gardens which are still un- 
destroyed. Mistletoe can be found in the South, creeping pine 
through all the New England woods and holly on many unexpec- 


ted hillsides; but alas, most of Nature’s wonderful American gardens 
have been destroyed heedlessly, so that most of us who want our 
winter decorations outside of a shop must plan for our own garden. 
The, Christmas garden really can be made a very great comfort to 
the lover of winter color, for practically all of the shrubs and flow- 
ers continue their growth from year to year and bloom through every 
white season with but little care. 





BRINGING OLD-FASHIONED CHARM INTO 
MODERN SUBURBAN HOMES, SOME INTER- 


ESTING MODELS: BY F. G. LIPPERT. 

-Y @) HEN one recalls the air of homelike friendliness that 
lingers about so many English cottages and manors, 
or the —— dignity that radiates from our own 
Colonial mansions and farms, one can hardly wonder 
that the modern American architect, in spite of his 
desire to break away from old traditions, finds himself 
turning often, for inspiration and suggestions, to both 

of these old-fashioned styles. Each holds its own quiet, convincing 
lessons in graceful symmetry or informality of outline, in sturdy 
simplicity of construction, and wisdom of plan. And without imi- 
tating a single line, without copying a detail, one can still draw from a 
gr arr a 
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A SUBURBAN COTTAGE OF STUCCO AND SHINGLES WHICH SHOWS COLONIAL INSPIRATION: THE 
HOODED DOORWAY AND INVITING SEAT, THE PLEASANT WINDOW GROUPS AND GRACEFUL PERGOLA 
ARE INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE CONSTRUCTION. 
study of such examples an understanding of architectural beauty and 
real home comfort that may serve as guide in the designing of many 
a modern home. 

It was in such a spirit of appreciation that I planned the houses 
here presented. Two of them show the influence of old English 
dwellings, with their massive stone work and heavy timbers, their 
big chimneys and generous fireplaces, leaded casements, beamed 
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AN OLD CHARM IN NEW SUBURBAN HOMES 


ceilings and solid trim. In the others, the Colonial feeling is domin- 
ant. Stately yet friendly entrances, sheltering pergolas and pleasant 
windows, break the severity of the simple roof and walls. And in all 
of them I have striven to combine the old-time characteristics with 
practical modern construction and arrangement. I have aimed to 
sacrifice nothing in my effort to gain picturesqueness, and I feel that 
if the interiors are harmoniously finished and comfortably furnished 
they will fulfil the promise of the exterior design. 

A small suburban cottage, somewhat Colonial in style, is shown 
in the first illustration. Red brick is used for the foundation, and 
stucco over wooden frame construction for the walls above. The 
roof and gables are covered with white cedar shingles, which will be 
particularly pleasing if they are left unstained, to weather to a beauti- 
ful silver gray. The piazza columns are of cast concrete, recalling 
by their substantial lines those one finds among the vineyards of 
Italy, where this type of column was used all through the Middle Ages. 

These materials naturally result in a soft and attractive color 
scheme—cream stucco in walls and chimney above the low line of 
brick, with silvery gray shingles above—and this may be brightened 
by a touch of green in the blinds and in the seat beside the front door. 

The first floor plan, with its cheery rooms, corner fireplaces of 
brick, built-in seats and desk and pleasant windows, is worth noting. 
The living room will be most effective if trimmed in weathered oak, 
with the head trim of doors and windows carried like a band around 
the room. Any kind of wall paper or fabric may be used between 
the base and this line, but above it the ceiling should be continued 
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FIELD-STONE BUNGALOW ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR A HILLY SITE: THE DESIGN IS SO SIMPLE THAT 
IT CAN BE BUILT BY A LOCAL CARPENTER OR MASON: F. G. LIPPERT, ARCHITECT. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE OF STUCCO AND SHINGLES DESIGNED ALONG COLONIAL LINES: THE ROOMY 
PORCHES AND BALCONIES PROVIDE AMPLE SPACE FOR OUTDOOR LIVING AND SLEEPING. 

right down, thus giving a rather low appearance to the room, and at 
the same time producing an effect of increased spaciousness. The 
dining room may be treated along the same lines. 

There are four bedrooms and bath in the second story, located so 
that each room can be well ventilated, and very little space is given 
to the hall. The attic room might be used for the servant’s bedroom. 

The second sketch shows a small bungalow best adapted for hilly 
or mountainous country, and designed so that it can be constructed 
by any local carpenter or mason with a little building experience. 

The whole first story is built of local field stone, such as might 
be found in the woods or fields, or bought from farmers who no 
longer needed it in their pasture walls. The same material is used 
for the chimney and big open fireplace in the living room, while 
shingles are used in both gables and roof. The inside partitions 
are constructed in the usual way, with wooden studding plastered 
over. An interesting plan would be to leave the floor joists of the 
second story exposed in the ceilings of the lower rooms, and stain 
them a dark brown. This would give a very homelike appearance 
to the interior. The paneling of the wall shown in the sketch might 
be of cypress, stained dark brown, and the hood of the fireplace would 
be most effective in copper. 
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A SPACIOUS SUBURBAN HOME OF STONE, STUCCO AND HALF-TIMBER, THAT REMINDS ONE, IN 
MATERIALS AND DESIGN, OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE OF ELIZABETHAN TIMES: THE WING 
AT THE LEFt iS A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE FEATURE: F, G. LIPPERT, ARCHITECT. 

This chimneypiece is the central feature of the bungalow, and with 
the big bow windows and inviting seat opposite makes the living 
room a delightful place. 

The staircase is placed so as to open from a p e next to the 
living room, and is only partly screened from view. e rest of the 
floor is taken up with a small, compact kitchen with closets and space 
for storing wood. Besides this there are two small bedrooms with 
built-in bunks. A big veranda extends on two sides of the building 

and adds considerably 

to the living area, while 

upstairs are two spacious 

= sleeping rooms with an 

4 Mm il er aT open balcony over the 
f 4 m 1: kitchen porch. 

A a ry The next illustration 
shows a suburban resi- 
dence designed along Col- 
onial lines, but modified 
somewhat to comply 
with the modern demand 

- for outdoor living and 


sleeping. Hollow 
FIREPLACE CORNER WITH INTERESTING USE OF WOODWORK, ons 
IN FIELD-STONE BUNGALOW SHOWN ON PAGE 276. ( Continued on Page $35.) 
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YOUR OWN HOME: TWELVE LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION: NUM.- 
BER ONE: THE HOUSE AND ITS SITE 


HE most vital things in life are those that have both 
a practical and sentimental value—that grip our 
affections as well as our common sense. And few 
undertakings combine these qualities more strongly 

than the making of a home. 
A well-built house is a wise investment, just as a 
diamond is, and as the perfected automobile will 
eventually be. In fact, it is even more satisfactory than either of 
these. One has a feeling of peculiar permanency and reliability 
about it. It represents a solid, tangible return for the money expend- 
ed. Nothing, one feels, short of earthquake, flood or fire, can erase 
its value—and in these days of durable, weatherproof, waterproof 
and fireproof materials, even those elements of risk are reduced to a 
minimum. Indeed, the modern house of stone, brick or concrete, 
if properly built and wisely located, is likely to increase rather than 
decrease in worth, and to grow more beautiful as well as more desirable 

as the years go by. 

At the same time, apart from its intrinsic, marketable and security 
value, one’s home has another quality which cannot be measured in 
financial terms—namely, the subtle individuality, the human interest, 
that comes with daily usage, intimacy and affection, with associations 
of a local, personal or historic nature. G. K. Chesterton, writing 
about the fireplace, expresses just this picturesque and spiritual 

hase. 

‘““A queer fancy seems to be current,” he says, “that a fire exists 
to warm people. It exists to warm people, to light their darkness, 
to raise their spirits, to toast their muffins, to air their rooms, to cook 
their chestnuts, to tell stories to their children, to make checkered 
shadows on their walls, to boil their hurried kettles, and to be the red 
heart of a man’s house and hearth, for which, as the great heathens 
said, a man should die.” 

The same sort of thing applies to the homestead—to use the 
quaint old English term which is so full of meaning. It is more than 
a mere shelter, “‘a place of permanent family abode,” as it has been 
legally defined. It is a part of ourselves, an expression of our personal 
taste and convictions, a place where children may grow and learn and 
play, where men and women may find work and rest and happiness, 
and where old age may come with understanding, comfort and peace. 

This is the ideal toward which America today is looking. We 
are regaining our architectural sanity, building for utility, comfort 
and lasting beauty, and leaving behind as useless and encumbering 
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details all those ornamental frills that were once considered so essential 
to every house. Indoors and out, we are making our dwellings as 
simple and durable, as hygienic and restful as modern science, skill 
and care can make them. And in evolving and perfecting our archi- 
tectural standards, our houses are becoming not only more comfortable 
places to live in, but also more satisfactory and substantial invest- 
ments for the present and succeeding generations. 


HE building of a successful home, however, is no small under- 
taking. Most people, face to face with this important task, 
find themselves unprepared. They have a lot of enthusiasm, 

but no experience. They have an ideal, but lack the knowledge 
necessary for carrying it out. Unless they can turn to some authentic 
source for advice and information, they find their home-building a 
rather experimental affair. 

It is to furnish such readers with practical help that we are 
preparing the present series of twelve articles—of which this is the 
first. And we believe that our experience as architects, builders and 
furniture makers as well as our recent work in bringing together the 
exhibils in the Craftsman Home-Builders’ Exposition, qualify us 
to offer such advice. 

We have gained our knowledge through the planning and designing 
of hundreds of houses of many types, and through much actual work 
of construction. We have experimented with various kinds of 
building materials, and tested different methods. We have investi- 
gated the most scientific and efficient modern products for exterior 
and interior that are used in home-building today—all of which wide 
and practical experience enables us to speak with authority upon 
these important matters. 

The object of these articles is to help others to build in the most 
economical and beautiful fashion; to show them how to get the best 
results for the money expended; to save them the delay and dis- 
appointment of experiments and mistakes. At the same time, we 
do not want to force our own opinion, theories or tastes upon our 
readers. We prefer to suggest, not to dictate—to point out the best 
way of expressing their own ideals along original, not imitative lines. 
And if there is any point not mentioned in the articles on which they 
wish advice or information, we hope they will feel free to consult us 
through personal correspondence, so that we may be as helpful as 
possible in every phase of their enterprise. 

In considering this matter of home-building, we wish to emphasize 
especially the need of thorough study, of long and careful planning. 
The chief reason that American architecture has been lacking, as a 
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Courtesy of the Atias Portland Cement Co 


EVERY LINE OF THIS HOMELIKE DWELLING SHOWS THAT IT WAS 
PLANNED ESPECIALLY TO CROWN ITS HILLTOP SITE, WITH SLOPING 
ROOF ECHOING THE CURVES OF THE LAND: THE HOUSE IS OWNED BY 
MR. ROBERT C, BRIDGE, NANAPASHAMET, MASSACHUSETTS. 


AN UNUSUALLY EFFECTIVE DESIGN FOR A HILLSIDE SITE IS SHOWN 
HERE: THE HOUSE SETS SNUGLY AGAINST ITS ENCIRCLING BACK- 
GROUND, AND THE BROAD EAVES REPEAT THE SLOPING LINES OF THE 
HILL, 





Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals. 


IN ITS PLACING AND PROPORTIONS, AND IN THE LONG LOW LINES OF 
ITS BROODING ROOF, THIS BUNGALOW IS ESSENTIALLY SUITED TO SEA- 
SHORE SURROUNDINGS: IT IS THE HOME OF MRS. BARKER AT ANNIS- 
QUAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE LOWER HOUSE, BUILT ON A ROCKY SHORE AMONG THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, IS AN EQUALLY CHARMING ILLUSTRATION OF HARMONY 
BETWEEN A HOME AND ITS ENVIRON MENT. 





Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals. 


THIS RUSTIC BUNGALOW, SET AMONG THE WOODS, IS AN INTEREST- 
ING EXAMPLE OF THE ADAPTATION OF A HOME TO ITS SITE. 


THE BOWMAN HOUSE AND GROUNDS AT KATONAH, NEW YORK, SHOW 
DELIGHTFULLY SYMPATHETIC ADJUSTMENT OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
TO A ROLLING COUNTRY AGAINST A WOODLAND BACKGROUND. 





fHIS SIMPLE STUCCO DWELLING, SET IN ITS QUIET GARDEN, SEEMS ESPECIALLY 
IN KEEPING WITH THE WOODED ENVIRONMENT: WITH ITS ENTRANCE IN THE 
GARDEN IT SUGGESTS A STYLE THAT WOULD BE EQUALLY APPROPRIATE FOR A 
VILLAGE OR SUBURBAN STREET. 





THE HOUSE AND ITS SITE 


rule, in both comfort and beauty, is that we have planned and built 
too hastily. We have not given our homes the thoughtful attention 
they deserve. Most of us, besides, have had the mistaken impression 
that we could buy our homes—ready-made. That is impossible. 
You cannot pay people to build you a home any more than you can 
pay them to build you a character. You can, however, pay an 
architect to help you carry out your own ideas, to express your in- 
dividual] ideals and wishes in practical form. And it is only through 
such intelligent and sympathetic cooperation that really successful 
homes can be achieved. 

The house and its environment, however, must be considered as 
a whole. Exterior and interior, design and plan, must be harmonious 
not only with respect to each other but with relation to the garden, 
the surrounding landscape and neighboring buildings. For perma- 
nent and individual beauty can result only from a wise adaptation of 
a house to its site. 


N these articles we shall discuss the different steps of home- 
making in logical succession, taking up first the question of the 
choice of a site and the relation of a house to its environment. 
Then will come the planning of the home itself—whether bungalow, 
one- or two-story house or cottage, for country or town, mountain or 
shore—including the arrangement, size and exposure of the rooms and 
porches. Floor plans and photographs showing a variety of practical 
and charming interiors will be presented—the best we can obtain. 

The selection of materials will be considered next—brick, concrete, 
stucco, hollow tile, wood and shingle. Interesting examples will be 
reproduced, so that the home-builder may judge of the effect of each 
material both in detail and in relation to different types of houses. 
The most durable and economical modern methods of construction 
will also be reviewed, and suggestions will be offered to the reader 
that will help him when the time comes to cooperate with architect 
and builder and supervise the actual erection of the home. 

Attention will likewise be given to the numerous architectural 
details—roofs, chimneys, doors and windows—which are so important 
from both a practical and artistic standpoint. The homelike charm 
and permanent beauty that can be attained through the wise designing 
of these interesting features will be shown in many lovely illustrations 
that will furnish both practical hints and real inspiration to the beauty- 
seeking home-maker. 

The interior of the house will be considered with equal care. The 
designing and finishing of the woodwork and various structural 

(Continued on Page 331.) 
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THE MAKE-BELIEVE WORLD OF TOYS: 
HUMOROUS DOLLIES AND MERRY ANIMALS 


SHIP of dreams, of little children’s dreams come 
true, with toy soldiers and sailors bunked in boxes 
before the mast, rocking horses champing impatient 
painted bits down in the hold, wooden elephants the 
size of squirrels, yellow ducklings as big as dogs, 
square cats, swinging parrots, beautiful dolls, gay 
rubber balls, skates and kites and many other amazing 
and delightful toys, sail the Atlantic Ocean this Christmas season 
bound for the European children whose fathers are far away from 
home hiding in trenches, unable to smuggle funny things in their 
little ones’ stockings or wooden shoes simulating the jolly Santa Claus. 

This marvelous ship, freighted as never a ship was freighted before 
unless it was the real Noah’s Ark laden with real elephants, ducks, 
lions and kittens, carries invisible wealth of love and kindness and 
sympathy packed in with excelsior and tissue paper, ready the instant 
lids are lifted to spring out, bearing joy for unknown lonely little 
ones and comfort for anxious mothers who had thought their babies 
would have to go without their usual Christmas cheer. 

Santa Claus’ magic pack could not begin to hold all the delightful 
toys that are packed into this big Christmas ship, nor did his kindly 
loving heart beat with greater love for all little children than that 
which animated the hearts of the women of America who have set 
this ship afloat. Mothers are thus cheerily speaking to mothers 
across the seas with a tender language of jolly toys. The dove of 
peace that was loosed from the ark bearing an olive branch, carried 
no finer symbol of universal good will than these merry, funny toys. 

Some easily troubled people have thought that there might be a 
toy famine in our land since Germany was not making its usual 
quota of toys this year, but they 
overlooked the ingenuity and 
adaptabi aay lity of their own peo- 
ple. Am Ae ericans were quick 
to fore OS aad see the unusual 
shorta AN ge of toys, 
for no ok : matter what 

se comes and 
goes in this 
world of 
ours, chil- 
dren must 
somehow be 
given their 





THE CHILDREN’S SHIP OF DREAMS 


toys, so little back bedrooms, basements 
and attics of New York, and whole vil- 
lages of New England have been turned 
into impromptu toy factories. They for- 
got also that the very greatest toy 
factory in the whole world is at Winch- 
endon, Massachusetts, in fact, the sign 
of this village is a huge rocking horse, 
the first thing seen by visitors as they 
step from the depot. And perhaps also 
they did not know that when the war 
broke out more than one-fourth of the 
usual consignment of toys had already 
been received from Germany, and the 
other three-fourths of the Christmas 


supply was sent out before the end of July, and they didn’t know 
either that the toy dealer doesn’t sell all his stock in one 
The coming of the next Christmas rush always 
him with a huge stock of toys left over from 


Christmas before. 


The new toy industry that has sprung to life so sud- 
denly the last few years is making many changes in 
the class of toys planned for children. In nineteen 


hundred and thirteen, the entire importation of toys 
from Germany was valued at wholesale rates at almost 
nine million dollars. The factories of the United States 
produced toys worth almost the same amount. The 
output of what are called real toys, which did not in- 
clude such articles as sleighs and velocipedes, skates, 
etc., reached a figure amounting almost to four million 


dollars,—so America has been man 
toys than its people had any idea 
the children and edu 

ways their taste, and 

uity. The line betwe 
amusement toys is 

one indeed. People 

children love to 

given them a list of 

gether, cut out, 

cal ways so that the 

is finished, find 

of some really useful 


ufacturing more 
of, toys that delight 
cate also in subtle 
develop their ingen- 
en education and 
now an invisible 
have found out that 
make things, so have 
toys that can be put to- 
built up in many practi- 
children, when the game 
themselves in possession 
article, and their pride in 
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their own skill leads their minds into other inventive channels. 

Perhaps the greatest change that has come into the toy world 
in recent years is in the matter of dolls for the little girls. The 
modern doll has a happy quality which its predecessor lamentably 
lacked,—it possesses a sense of humor. This magic gift bestowed 
upon it by its maker is one of the chief tributes that distinguishes it 
essentially from the dolls of the past. Unlike its phlegmatic ancestors 
it does not merely acquiesce in its fate, it seems to actually enjoy 
being a doll, it enters into the spirit of the thing regarding its sur- 
roundings, its owners and its fellow-dolls with an air of half sup- 
pressed amusement, as though it appreciated the humor of the 
situation. But the facial expression of the modern doll is not limited 
toa smile. On the contrary they have a wide range of emotion and 
varying ways of betraying it. Some are eager and vivacious, veri- 
table little chatterboxes and gossips you feel assured; others are 
pensive, even melancholy, and others still are petulant, pouting a 
trifle like little children whose faces will brighten the next moment 
into smiles. 

The dolls that are made for the delight of Germany’s children 
are especially worthy of respect, for they possess a remarkable degree 
of human likeness and are almost as fascinating to grown-ups as to 
little folk. Some recent productions along this line are shown here, 
the pictures being reproduced from the pages of the German publica- 
tions Die Kunst and Deutsche Kunst und Decoration. The most 
striking feature of these illustrations is the costuming. The fas- 
tidiously gowned ladies in their voluminous skirts and high perched 
bonnets bring us remembrance of our grandmothers in their pic- 
turesque attire. Note the baggy trousers, checked aprons and big 
caps of the peasants, and the characteristic garb of the coachman, 
porter, squire and dame. What interest and care each detail denotes 
on the part of the designers and what an atmosphere of marked 
reality is imparted to each group. 

The modern child would surely have been envied by its an- 
cestors, for not only has it the utmost loving care, but actual 
wisdom enters into the development of mind and soul. And 
with this there is liberty for all kinds of individual growth. 
Also it is given fascinating wonder-tale rooms to sleep and 
to play in. One reason for the originality and great beauty of 
American toys is that they are being designed by women, by 
mothers who know what their little ones like. Some original work 
has lately been designed by Helen Speer, who has devoted her 
talents to planning children’s playrooms and nurseries. She has 
made playrooms ‘whose color scheme is soft ivory, gray and 
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EXAMPLES OF NEW AMERICAN TOYS DESIGNED FOR THE FUR- 
NISHING OF NURSERIES AND ROOF GARDENS FOR CHILDREN : 
THEY ARE EMINENTLY PRACTICAL AS WELL AS PICTURESQUE 
IN COLOR AND DESIGN: EXAMPLES OF THEM CAN BE SEEN 
IN MRS. SPEER’S DEPARTMENT IN THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING. 





TWO GROUPS OF THE NEW GERMAN DOLLS, QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THE 
OLD CONVE TIONAL IDEA OF THE RED-CHEEKED, FLAXEN-HAIRED 
DOLL BABY: THESE EXPRESS A CERTAIN GENUINE HUMAN INTER- 
EST AND ARE OFTEN DELIGHTFULLY HUMOROUS IN EXPRESSION. 





THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS DOLLS’ FURNITURE DESIGNED IN GERMANY AND IS 


FULL OF THE TEUTONIC TENDERNESS FOR BABYHOOD AND ALL ITS JOYS: THE 
LOWER PICTURE IS A GROUP OF DOLLIES PLAYING GAILY AROUND A WREATH OF 
MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS: THERE IS A SUGGESTION OF REAL BABY LIFE IN THE 
MOVEMENT AND COSTUMING OF THESE CHARMING LITTLE TOYS. 





A CORNER OF 


A NURSERY DESIGNED BY HELEN SPEER: 
STURDY, PICTURESQUE, AND PAINTED IN VIVID COLORS FROM MERRY DESIGNS: 
THE BACKGROUND FOR MOST OF MRS. SPEER’S WORK IS WHITE: THE TOY ROOM 


IN THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING IS PARTLY FURNISHED AND WHOLLY DECORATED 
FROM IDEAS OF MRS. SPEER’S. 


THE FURNITURE IS 





THE CHILDREN’S SHIP OF DREAMS 


blue or bright yellow, white and green, 
with a painted river of dreams flowing 
through shady, gnome-haunted groves 
and green outland meadows. In her 
rooms are daisy fields where white rab- 
bits live, and Three Bears’ houses, King 
Arthur’s courts and boy scout camps. 
The quite contrary Mary, Mary, and 
the other Mary, who has a little lamb, Red 
Riding Hood with her basket of goodies, Little 
Bo-Peep with her white woolly sheep and Cin- 
derella in her pumpkin coach, all live again in 
artistic humorous form on the walls of rooms 
filled with tables and chairs, beds and bureaus, bookshelves and 
chests of drawers, decorated with funny roosters, with parrots, 
squirrels, pouter pigeons and owls all in a row. 
ere are arks where toys may be put at night and stay until 
marched out again in the morning; thus tidiness is learned unaware. 
Butter-tubs painted white, decorated with flowers and trees, lined 
with bright colors, where little shoes may be kept, lovely green trees 
with branches in which caps and coats may be hung, picture trays 
bearing bread-and-milk bowls with funny things inside that can only 
be seen after the bowls are empty. There are sand boxes and sand 
toys without end, see-saws that a trick elephant helps to 
rock, ringing a bell with his trunk and another bell with his 
tail. And there is a comical horse 
that would make anyone want to 
ride to Banbury Cross. 

Perhaps one of the very best 
things that is being done for the 
children is the beautiful books,— 
books from A. B. C.’s to fairy tale 
land into history and the delightful 
world of poetry, art and drama. Josephine Emerson has created a 
new profession by selecting childlore libraries for children of all ages, 
for boys or girls or schools, hospitals, playrooms. The best artists of 
our land have devoted their talents to illustrating our Mother 
Goose, Aladdin’s lamp, Shakespeare’s religious history. 

In practically all the toys seen this year there seems to be a new 
spirit, and one very important in the development of childhood—a 
combination of simplicity, friendliness and humor; one feels that 
children themselves might have designed just such toys—they are 
so real, so fresh, so vivid. 
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CREATIVE WAR: BY JOHN RUSKIN 


HEN I tell you that war is the foundation of all the 
arts, I mean also that it is the foundation of all the 
high virtues and faculties of men. 

“Tt was very strange to me to discover this; and 
very dreadful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable 
fact. The common notion that peace and the virtues 
of civil life flourished together, I found to be wholly 

untenable. Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish together. 
We talk of peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace 
and civilization; but I found that those were not the words which 
the Muse of History coupled together: that on her lips, the words 
were—peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, peace and cor- 
ruption, peace and death. 

“Yet now note carefully, in the second place, i is not all war of 
which this can be said—nor all dragons’ teeth, which, sown, will start 
up in men. It is not the ravage of a barbarian wolf-flock, as under 
Genseric or Suwarrow; nor the habitual restlessness and rapine of 
mountaineers, as on the old borders of Scotland; nor the occasional 
struggle of a strong peaceful nation for its life, as in the wars of the 
Swiss with Austria; nor the contest of merely ambitious nations for 
extent of power, as in the wars of France under Napoleon. t 
None of these forms of war build anything but tombs. But the creative 
or foundational war is that in which the natural restlessness and love 
of contest among men are disciplined, by consent, into modes of 
beautiful—though it may be fatal—play: in which the natural am- 
bition and love of power of men are disciplined into aggressive con- 
quest of surrounding evil: and in which the natural instincts of self- 
defense are sanctified by the nobleness of the institutions, and purity 
of the households, which they are appointed to defend. . . . No 
king whose mind was fully occupied with the development of the 
inner resources of his kingdom . . . ever entered into war but 
on compulsion. No youth who was earnestly busy with any peace- 
ful subject of study, or set on any serviceable course of action, ever 
voluntarily became a soldier. Occupy him early, and wisely, in agri- 
culture or business, in science or in literature, and he will never 
think of war otherwise than asa calamity. . . . Now,remember, 
whatever virtue or goodliness there may be in this game of war, 
rightly played, there is none when you thus play it with a multitude 
of small human pawns. If you, the gentlemen of this or any other 
kingdom, choose to make your pastime of contest, do so, and wel- 
come; but set not up these unhappy peasant-pieces upon the green 
fielded board. If the wager is to be of death, lay it on your own 
heads, not theirs.” —From “The Crown of Wild Olives.” 
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THE POTTERS OF AMER. 
ICA: EXAMPLES OF THE 
BEST CRAFTSMEN’S WORK 
FOR INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS: NUMBER ONE 


A the beginning,” said Whistler in his famous “Ten 
o’clock”’ lecture, “‘man went forth each day—some to 
eu’ ( do battle, some to the chase; others, again, to dig and 
delve in the field—all that they might gain and live, 
or lose and die. Until there was found among them 
| OST one, differing from the rest, who stayed by the tents 
with the women, and traced strange devices with a 
burnt stick over a gourd. 

“This man, who took no joy in the ways of his brothers—who 
cared not for the conquest, and fretted in the field—this designer of 
quaint patterns—this deviser of the beautiful—who perceived in 
Nature about him curious curvings, as faces are seen in the fire— 
this dreamer apart, was the first artist. 

‘And when, from the field and from afar, there came back the 
people, they took the gourd—and drank from out of it. 

‘And presently there came to this man another—and, in time, 
others—of like nature, chosen by the gods—and so they worked 
together; and soon they fashioned from the moistened earth, forms 
resembling the gourd. And with the power of creation, the heirloom 
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THE POTTERS OF AMERICA 


of the artist, presently they went beyond the slovenly suggestion of 
Nature, and the first vase was born, in beautiful proportion. 

**And the toilers toiled, and were athirst, and the heroes returned 
from fresh victories, to rejoice and feast; and all drank alike from the 
artist’s goblets, fashioned cunningly, taking no note the while of the 
craftsman’s pride, and understanding not his glory in his work; 
drinking at the cup, not from choice, not from a consciousness that 
it was beautiful, but because, forsooth, there was none other. : 

“And history wrote on, and conquest accompanied civilization, 
and Art spread, or rather its products were carried by the victors 
from one country to another. And the customs of culture covered 
the face of the earth, so that all peoples continued to use what the 
artist alone produced. 

‘And centuries passed in this using, and the world saw arise a new 
class, who discovered the cheap and foresaw a fortune in the facture 
of the sham. 

“Then sprang into existence the tawdry, the common, the gew- 
gaw. . . . And what was born of the million went back to them, 
and charmed them, for it was after their own heart; and the great 
and the small, the statesman and the slave, took to themselves the 
abomination that was tendered and preferred it—and have lived 
with it ever since.” 

Thus, according to the master-painter, rose, flourished and fell 
the craftsman’s art. And at the time the words were spoken, there 
seemed little hope of its permanent resurrection, either in England or 
America. Here and there efforts were being made to revive the 
methods and quality of workmanship that characterized the old- 
time products, to awaken public interest, and “‘educate” people to 
an appreciation of beautiful things. But as a ‘rule such attempts 
were of a dilettante nature, a mere fad among the would-be cultured 
and the so-called artistic, with no real root in inborn taste and daily 
needs. Moreover, the craft work produced by those who tried to 
spread the movement was generally priced at so high a figure that it 
could be purchased only by peopleof ample means. And so long as a 
movement depends upon such limited patronage, it can never make 
a wide appeal or real progress. 

In the past the artist and the craftsman worked, not for profit, 
but for the joy of expression, the love of fashioning a beautiful thing. 
A Chinese potter of the sixteenth century, for instance, wanted to 
make an exquisitely shaped and colored vase as a gift for a friend. 
He made first one vase, then another, and still another, each a little 
closer to his ideal. At last, after a dozen or more attempts, he 
achieved the perfect vase he had imagined, and throwing all the rest 
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THE INTERESTING TILE DESIGN AT 
THE RIGHT IS FROM THE GRUEBY 
FAIENCE AND TILE COMPANY AND 
IS A PANEL IN THE BATHROOM OF 
MRS, SEARLS IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
IN COLOR, ARRANGEMENT AND 
DECORATION THIS IS PROBABLY THE 
MOST ELABORATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
BATHROOM IN AMERICA: IT IS EN- 
TIRELY FITTED UP WITH GRUEBY 
TILES : THE FLOOR IS IN DULL GREEN 
TILE WITH A BORDER IN A POND 
LILY DECORATION : THE DESIGN 
ABOUT THE WALLS IS OF GROWING 
FLEURS-DE-LIS IN RICH NATURAL 
COLORS : THE BACKGROUND OF THIS 
VARIED AND BEAUTIFUL DECORA- 
TION IS IN HARMONIOUS SOFT 
TONES : SO WELL IS THIS FLEUR-DE- 
LIS PATTERN DESIGNED THAT THE 
VERY SENSE OF THE PLANT GROWING 
UP FROM POOLS OF WATER IS MANI- 
FEST: A MORE APPROPRIATE DESIGN 
FOR AN ELABORATE BATHROOM 
COULD HARDLY BE IMAGINED AND 

IF EXTRAVAGANCE IS TO BE SHOWN 
IN HOUSE FITTINGS WHAT MORE 
DELIGHTFUL THAN TO BATHE IN A 
ROOM SURROUNDED BY RICH-HUED 
FLOWERS IN THE MIDST OF VERDURE 


THIS CONSERVATORY WAS PLANNED BY THE GRUEBY FAIENCE AND TILE COMPANY FOR AN INTER- 
ESTING HOME IN MONTREAL: THE FLOORS ARE COVERED IN SMALL RICH GREEN TILES, THE BODY 
OF THE FOUNTAIN IS IN DULL GREEN AND BLUE, AND EVEN THE HEATING PIPES ARE COVERED WITH 
GREEN TILE: A RARELY FINE BACKGROUND FOR GROWING PLANTS AND BRILLIANT FLOWERS. 





THIS GROUP OF FLOWER 
HOLDERS FROM THE 
LENOX POTTERY IS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL GRACE 
AND ORIGINALITY : 
THEY ARE IN RICH 
SHADES OF BLUE, 
ORANGE AND GREEN 
AND IN THE MORE 
DELICATE BLUES AND 
PINKS: IN THEIR 
MANIFOLD OUTLINE 
AND COLOR THEY 
MAKE AN INTEREST- 
ING COLLECTION FOR 
HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
THROUGHOUT THE 
HOME, 


A THIRD COLLEC- 
TION OF LENOX IN 
RICH DARK TONES, 
EQUALLY INTER- 
ESTING FOR 
FLOWER HOLDERS 
OR AS A BASIS 
FOR LAMP CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Photo- 
graphs by 
Technical 
Photo 
Company, 


UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
NEW DESIGNS IN LENOX 
POTTERY IN WHICH 
THE VIEN NESE INSPIRA- 
TION IS FELT IN THE USE 
OF BLACK AND WHITE: 
SINCE THE DAYS OF THE 
OLD GREEK POTTERY THIS 
COMBINATION OF BLACK 
AND WHITE HAS NOT 
BEEN IN VOGUE: IN THIS 
INSTANCE THE DESIGNS 
SEEM ESPECIALLY SUITED 
TO THE OUTLINE OF 
THE POTTERY. 














































THE COLLECTION OF FULPER 
POTTERY SHOWN BELOW IS 
QUITE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
VARIETY AND RICH INTERESTS 
OF THIS WARE: THE CUCUMBER- 
GREEN JARDINIERE AT THE LEFT 
IS LINED WITH YELLOW AND IS 

A SINGULARLY INTERESTING 
BACKGROUND FOR WILD FLOWERS : 
THE TALL FLOWER HOLDER IN 
DULL GREEN IS SUITED TO ANY 
LONG STEMMED VARIETY OF 
TABLE DECORATION AND THE 
TURTLE FLOWER HOLDER IN THE 
FOREGROUND IS USEFUL EITHER 
IN THE GREEN JARDINIERE OR IN 
ANY LOW OPEN VASE FOR A CEN- 
THE DINING ROOM. 


TERPIECE IN 





THIS COLLECTION 
OF POTTERY SHOWS, 
TO THE MOST DE- 
LIGHTFUL DEGREE, 
THE MAT FINISH 
FOR WHICH THE 
FULPER PEOPLE ARE 
FAMOUS: THIS RICH 
SOFT FINISH IS 
SHOWN HERE IN 
BROWN, GREEN AND 
YELLOW, ALL THE 
PIECES BEING APPRO- 
PRIATELY AND HAR- 
MONIOUSLY LINED. 
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THE TOP OF A FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY WITH SEA MOTIVES IN 
BOTH PANELS: THE UPPER DESIGN IS RATHER A REMARKABLE FEAT FOR A POTTER TO ACCOMPLISH, 
FOR WE SEE A WONDERFUL DESIGN OF WATER BABIES PLAYING GAILY THROUGH CIRCLING WAVES: 
ONE CAN IMAGINE WHAT THE BEAUTY OF THIS MUST BE IN RICH COLORS: IN THE LOWER PANEL 
SEA-WEED, SWIMMING FISHES AND TINY FLOWERS MAKF A LOVELY COMPLIMENTARY DESIGN. 


THESE TWO ROOKWOOD JARS ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THIS ARTISTIC MAKE OF POTTERY : THE COLORS 
ARE IN THE RICH DARK TONES FOR WHICH THE ROOKWOOD WARE IS FAMOUS: THEY ARE INTER- 
ESTING AS ORNAMENTS AND PRACTICALLY BEAUTIFUL AS FLOWER HOLDERS OR LAMP JARS. 
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away, gave the final, finished piece of workmanship to his friend. 
Today, that vase is valued at seven hundred dollars—and yet, when 
it was made, there was no thought of its commercial worth. 

Such cases, however, are exceptions. Objects of art are becoming 
largely a thing of the past. Fictitious values and arbitrary prices 
are inconsistent with our practical commercial age. But that does 
not mean that we can no longer have the beautiful. Beauty is not 
necessarily expensive. It needs no more clay, no more color, no more 
time or energy to make an attractive vase than an ugly one. It is 
simply a question of using the materials in the right or the wrong way. 

en once our potters cultivate their sense of proportion, when they 
understand the requisites of good design, and the laws of harmonious 
coloring, it will be just as easy for them to produce pleasing shapes 
and colors as it was for them to produce mediocre ones. And when 
our home-makers awaken to a clearer and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the principles that underlie good workmanship and 
harmonious design, they will refuse to accept anything that falls 
short of their ideals of utility and beauty. 

That both of these improvements are taking place in America 
today is convincingly shown by the examples of workmanship 
illustrated here, and by the fact that these new developments in 
pottery are being widely welcomed and appreciated throughout the 
homes and gardens of our land. 

It is significant, too, that in these tall, slim flower-holders and low- 
spreading bowls, these gracefully turned vases and sturdily made 
jars, the dominant note is always simplicity. There is no attempt 
at ornamentation. The texture of the clay or cement, the contour 
of the object, the smoothness or irregularity of its finish, or the mellow 
richness of its coloring—these are the elements out of which its 
decorative worth is born. One feels in each piece that quiet charm, 
that curiously appealing frankness, that invariably seems to grow 
from an unaffected use of the materials. Each object conjures up 
a picture of the potter’s wheel, and the rough lump of clay. One 
can almost watch it taking form under the hand and tool, and evolving 
from the raw material into the finished bowl or vase. And it is this 
very closeness to its origin, this freedom from all that is pretentious 
or ornate, which gives it such genuine interest. 

At the same time there is a certain air of dignity in the rounded 
surfaces and flowing lines, that gives them distinction in almost any 
environment. They would be as appropriate, one feels, in the richly 
upholstered interior as in one of simple furnishings. At the same 
time, one realizes that the simpler the background, the more at home 
this pottery will appear. An orange bowl, for instance, placed on shelf 
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or bookcase against a wall of deep, restful blue, would lend a note of 
warm, vivid color contrast to one’s living room. A tall vase of soft 
green or brown, holding a spray of rich crimson berries, would grace 
the plainest desk or mantel with a touch of autumn loveliness that 
would be a continual pleasure during months of snow, and richly 
colored tiles inlaid in the stucco walls of the exterior, set in panel 
form above the chimneypiece, or used in the hearth, would give one’s 
home a touch of picturesqueness that would be a source of lasting joy. 

It is interesting to note the development of American potteries. 
Among the earliest were the Fulper kilns, at Flemington, New Jersey, 
founded in eighteen hundred and five. Beauty and simplicity of 
design, combined with mellow finish and coloring, give their products 
a distinction and individual charm that have contributed much to 
the growth of the craft in this country. 

The name of Rookwood has also become widely known within the 
last few decades. This pottery was founded in eighteen hundred 
and eighty by Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer, a Cincinnati woman, 
who called it by the name of her father’s place. Her idea was to 
produce with native clay an original type of pottery in which the 
color decoration was applied in the material itself before firing. The 
product was then enriched with appropriate glazes. The enterprise 
was of a distinctly pioneer nature; new processes and styles were 
worked out, and instead of importing foreign decorators with fixed 
methods, a staff of American artists were brought together to solve 
the various problems of technique and design. Indeed, the beginning 
of Rookwood pottery may be considered as marking a new era for 
the craft in America. 

Another important development in this field began in eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, when William H. Grueby discovered the 
glaze which bears his name and which has made the work of his kilns 
justly famous. As Mary White says in her interesting book, ““How 
to Make Pottery,” “Although for many years, dull-finished pottery 
has been produced by sand-blasting ware with a glossy finish, or by tak- 
ing a piece of glazed pottery and treating it with acid to make it dull, 
the Grueby potteries were the first in the history of ceramics to make 
a dull-finish pottery in their kilns. The surface thus obtained has a 
deep, velvety look, unlike any other finish made—such as that which 
was possessed by old Corean pottery. The ware was first exhibited 
in Paris, in nineteen hundred, where it made quite a sensation, and 
the French Government awarded the Grueby Potteries a gold medal 
for enamels and glazes, as well as a silver medal for design, and gave 
Mr. Grueby personally a gold medal for the work he had accomplished 
in dull-finished enamels.” 
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To the Lenox potteries, at Trenton, must also be given credit 
for beautiful and interesting work, as the examples reproduced in this 
article show. The Paul Revere products, of Boston, with their 
sturdy shapes and mellow finishes, their rich colorings and quaintly 
humorous animal and bird designs, appeal especially to the little 
folk. The Glen Tor Studio, at Grand View-on-Hudson, Nyack, 
New York, is another pottery that has produced exceptionally 
beautiful designs—decorative tiles for walls and fireplaces, lamps, 
flower-pots and other ceramic fittings. The Gates potteries, near 
Chicago, the home of the well-known Teco ware; two New England 
kilns, the Dedham, where such artistic tableware is made, and the 
Merrimac, in Newburyport, noted for the charming form and color 
of its products, most of which are thrown on the potter’s wheel; the 
Volkmar kilns, in Metuchen, New Jersey, where gracefully designed, 
richly colored, mat-glazed pottery is produced; Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, where artistic pottery is made by the students—these 
are some of the most important of our American industries in this 
branch of craft work. 

For pottery of this simple, decorative character, there is in our 
country today an almost unlimited field. And with the growing 
interest in well-made, beautiful and serviceable home fittings, there 
is every reason to believe that the time will eventually come when 
“the tawdry, the common and the gew-gaw”’ will be a thing of the 


past, and the pottery that graces our homes will be as beautiful, 
in its way, as the handiwork of those early Old World craftsmen whose 
art has long survived them. 





WORKING FOR PLAY: THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DEVELOPED INTO A_ SOCIAL 
CENTER: BY WALTER A. DYER 


gi ce ANNAH BELDEN is an ardent church-goer. The 
all + i little white meeting-house on the hill is seldom opened 
™ to a gathering of any sort that does not include 
‘New Hannah. She contributes her cake or chicken, her 

ae Sa ¥ pan of scalloped oysters or baked beans to every 
awe) GJ church supper, and is invariably on hand to help eat 
them. The church furnishes Hannah with all the 

social life she gets outside of the half dozen houses along our valley 


But church socials have lost their charm for Hannah’s children. 
They are mostly “young folks” now, and they have their own parties 
and other affairs. As for Caleb Belden, he drives Hannah up to 
church, ties Fanny in the shed, and drops around for a game of whist 
(and maybe a glass of something) with Joe Barker and Sam Ward. 
Music and intellectual entertainment is conspicuous for its absence 
in the social life of all the Beldens. 

The same lack of common interest that more or less disrupts the 
family life of the Beldens is at the 
bottom of our whole town’s disin- Armuztic 
tegration. We really aren’t a town; ||. a, 
we're a group of hamlets and school || wm smaxtus 
districts, and the old deserted town 
hall on the hill stands as a monu- 
ment to a once vigorous but now 
departed community spirit. 

Ours is not the only disorganized 
rural community in the United 
States. In fact, our condition is 
typical. And something has got to 
be done about it if America is to 
breed a race of stalwart yeomen and 
keep alive the fires of democracy. Lipnany 

The difficulty is fundamental in aa 
our rural American life. Most of 
the forces of progress have tended 
toward the disintegration of the 
country community as a social and 
political entity, and this has seri- 
ously reacted on the character of 
the members of those communities. Tes 
[solation has stunted them; they  — S™¥* C&*TER PLaw By fee Avyuon 
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have not kept abreast of the times. Our rural districts are ‘*back- 
ward.” Our rural citizens have gotten out of touch with the world 
and with each other; and as John Stuart Mill has said, “A neighbor 
not being an ally or an associate, since he is never engaged in any 
common undertaking for joint benefit, is therefore only a rival.” 
Hence the disorganization of rural society. 

City life is by nature organized; country life, under the conditions 
of modern civilization, is not. The city’s natural force is centripetal; 
that of the country, centrifugal. The rural community’s first need, 
therefore, is organization and centralization of interests. 


NEVITABLY one must recognize the need in our rural districts 
of some sort of center for coOperative community life—a definite 
place where that life may find and express itself. Professor 

George H. Betts, of Cornell College, Iowa, says, “One of the most 
pressing needs of country districts is a common neighborhood center 
for both young and old, which shall stand as an organizing, welding, 
vitalizing force, uniting the community on a basis of common interests 
and activities.” Four things, he says, are essential in the upbuilding 
of the rural community: “First, educational facilities must be im- 
proved for rural children, and their education be better adapted to 
farm life; second, greater opportunities must be provided for recrea- 
tion and social intercourse for both young and old; third, the program 
of farm work must be rearranged to allow reasonable time for rest 
and recreation; fourth, books, pictures, lectures, concerts, and enter- 
tainments must be as accessible to the farm as to the town.” These 
things constitute a fundamental demand of human nature. The 
town is already organized to provide them; our national task is to 
organize the country to provide them. The need is for a community- 
supported institution to focus the life of the community and break 
up the isolation and provincialism of farm life. 

The effort to supply this need has already become a nation-wide 
movement, vigorous today in such widely separated States as Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Wisconsin, Tennessee, and New York. It was started 
in Rochester, New York, as a city movement in nineteen hundred 
and seven, its promoter being Mr. Edward J. Ward, now adviser in 
civic and social center development to the extension department of 
the University of Wisconsin. Since then civic and social center work 
has been undertaken in two hundred and seven American cities, of 
which forty employ paid workers. 

The rural aspects of the problem soon claimed attention, and 
were discussed at the first social center conference, held at Dallas, 
Texas, in February, nineteen hundred and eleven. Texas at once 
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WORKING FOR PLAY 


became active in the movement. Dallas started a Playground and 
Social Center Association. San Antonio and Fort Worth soon fol- 
lowed, and Houston in that year spent half a million dollars socializing 
her schools. 

The following October, the first national social and civic center 
conference was held at Madison, Wisconsin. Delegates were present 
from all parts of the United States, and the Social Center Association 
of America was organized “‘to promote the development of intelligent 
public spirit through community use of the common schoolhouse for 
free discussion of public questions and all wholesome civic, educa- 
tional, and recreational activities.” In this association, Miss Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson is an active leader, and a magazine, “The 
Social Center,” is published at Madison, with Mr. Ward as editor. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America and the 
Russell Sage Foundation enlisted in the movement, the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission and the National Education Association 
endorsed it, and other organizations have taken part in it, as well 
as National and State agricultural and educational departments. 


TTEMPTS to make the country church a genuine social center 
have not been widely successful. The church appears to have 
lost something of its hold on the life of the people through 

sectarian narrowness, and the rural church seldom has a constructive 
social program, though there are notable exceptions, such as at Plain- 
field, DuPage County, Illinois, and at Proctor, Vermont. The county 
work divisions of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have solved the 
problem in some localities, and the grange and other societies else- 
where. But these are isolated instances, and the social center workers 
have come to accept the country school as the logical nucleus of the 
movement. 

The school is purely a public institution. It has no hint of charity, 
paternalism, or sectarianism. The proudest and most independent 
citizen can accept with a clear conscience whatever the school may 
have to offer. More than that, he has a right to demand service from 
this institution—greater service than it now offers. The present con- 
duct of the country school is an offense against the laws of economics. 
Here is the one genuinely free, public institution, owned by the whole 
people, but seldom operated to the advantage of the people. Have 
we become careless of our democracy? 

“Why,” asks Professor Betts, ‘“‘should not the public school build- 
ing, now in use but six hours a day for little more than half the year, 
be open at all times when it can be helpful to any portion of the 
community?” 
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Two generations ago the district school building was often used 
for spelling bees, singing school, farmers’ meetings, socials, and meet- 
ings of the lyceum, literary or debating society. But with the 
development of American civilization, the organization of the cities, 
the changes in agriculture and in politics, there came a shifting of 
the centers of rural life and a breaking up of its social organization. 

With this loss of community consciousness and the spirit of demo- 
cratic participation, the schoolhouse has become merely the half-used 
education place of the children. To restore its function as a civic 
and social center will be a work of patriotic service. 


T the Madison conference, in October, nineteen hundred and 
A eleven, Woodrow Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, threw 
much light upon “The Social Center, a Means of Common 
Understanding.” It fits in admirably with the Wilson theory of 
democracy: ““The study of the civic center,” he said, “is the study of 
the spontaneous life of communities. . . . There can be no life in 
a community so long as its parts are segregated and separated. . . 
That is the problem of modern life which is so specialized that it is 
almost devitalized, so disconnected that the tides of life will not flow. 
My interest in this movement has been touched with enthusiasm 
because I see in it a channel for the restoration of the unity of com- 
munities. 

‘“‘What I see in this movement is a recovery of the constructive 
and creative genius of the American people.. . . And it seems to 
me that the schoolhouses dotted here, there, and everywhere, over 
the great expanse of this Nation, will some day prove to be the roots 
of that great tree of liberty which shall spread for the sustenance 
and protection of all mankind.” 

All eyes are looking to the country school to rise to the occasion 
and meet the national need. Already the consolidated schools have 
been upsetting rural equilibrium and breaking up rural isolation. 
Two courses are open: to equip the schoolhouse as a more or less com- 
plete social center, or to develop it as the nucleus of a community 
center group. 

Most country schoolhouses are quite inadequate to serve as social 
centers, though the movement may well have its beginnings there. 
Sooner or later, if the movement makes anything like healthy prog- 
ress, a new plant will be required, more or less elaborate according to 
the needs and means of the community. 

In no case should the school itself be slighted in this development; 
rather it should gain materially and spiritually by the drawing toward 
it of all the community interests. Having fulfilled this prime duty, 
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attention may be paid to the demands of the intellectual, political, 
and social life of the community. On the recreational side there should 
be well equipped playgrounds and, if possible, gymnasium, baths, and 
provision for games. ‘‘When every schoolhouse,” says Mr. Ward, 
“is equipped with gymnasium and baths, with bowling alley and 
games, with music and other forms of entertainment for the evening, 
= property of the neighboring dissipation places will be ‘for sale 
cheap.’ ” 

The Farragut School, at Concord, Tennessee, is a good example 
of this sort of school center. Situated in a farming community, it 
provides the best place available for lectures and entertainments. 
For five years, monthly mectings, called “Moonlight Socials,” have 
been held at the schoolhouse, at which music, discussions, addresses 
and social gatherings are enjoyed. Refreshments are prepared in the 
domestic science kitchen. An auditorium, piano and stage furnish 
facilities for concerts and theatricals, and there is a school library 
and periodical table. Farmers’ institutes are held at the school, and 
the annual commencement is made the occasion for a big community 
outing and field day. During the vacations, the school playgrounds, 
tennis and basket ball courts, and baseball field are freely used by 
the people of the community, and the shower baths are open to the 
public two days a week during the summer. 

In Wisconsin, the school boards are required by law to open the 
schoolhouses to community uses, and Wisconsin, consequently, has 
many effective social center schools. One of the best of these is the 
village high school at Sauk City, where a hundred dollar playground, 
a cooking school, and lecture course are open to all the people, and 
where society meetings, etc., are held. A community institute is 
held for four days each year, to discuss such problems as public 
health, recreation and farm homes. 

Another good civic center school is at Lexington, Kentucky, where 
a model building has been erected, equipped with auditorium, class 
rooms, library and reading room, gymnasium, kitchen, laundry, car- 
penter shop, swimming pool and showers, all used by the public. 

The requirements of the country school as a social center have 
been briefly summarized by Mr. W. H. Smith, rural school super- 
visor, Jackson, Mississippi. This excellent outline has been pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Education as ‘Rural School Letter 
Number Six,” and may be obtained on request. 

It is very easy to expand the one-building idea. A good site of 
several acres is first suggested, to include a picnic grove, ornamental 
planting, school gardens, playground, athletic field and agricultural 

(Continued on Page 316.) 
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“PROPERLY APPOINTED AND BECOMING 
DWELLINGS:” THE INTRODUCTION TO A 
SERIES OF ARTICLES ON HOME DECOR. 





sen % HAVE always felt that the best security for civilization 
A is the dwelling,” said Disraeli, “‘and that upon properly 
appointed and becoming dwellings depends more than 
anything else, the improvement of mankind.” Dis- 
raeli’s use of the word dwelling in this instance is 
peculiarly fine, for it emphasizes the true meaning 
of the word home—a vantage ground for security, 
a trusted place where one rests after labors, a refuge in time of stress, 
a rallying point for depleted spiritual, mental and physical forces, 
a beautiful place where one abides with satisfaction and delight, 
ceasing from restless, dissatisfied wanderings. Upon the security 
and beauty of this place of refuge man has not only spent the best 
part of his energies, but will continue to do so until the end of time, 
for the home feeling is the greatest, the most fundamental force of life. 

The instinct for a beautiful home cannot be crushed out of any 
of us. If storms cast us upon a desert island our first thought is to 
find a safe place to-call a home. The next is to beautify it by a 
border of shells about the path or by the transplanting of a vine at 
the entrance. If life casts us upon the mercy of a hotel or furnished 
apartment we cannot endure it until some article of dear association 
is set about the dreary place to give anchor to our hungry desire for 
a home. 

The assurance of our happiness and comfort, of a more far-reaching 
improvement and growth for ourself and children than we can pos- 
sibly foresee, depends as Disraeli says, upon the proper appointing 
of our dwelling houses, after, with the help of architect and builder, 
we have made them reliably safe. The uplifting influence of beauty 
is a necessity of all lives. If we could daily see the sun rise and set 
or occasionally walk over flower-bright hills or through quiet groves 
we could perhaps get along fairly well with an ugly square box of a 
house for an abiding place. But since we have elected to live shut 
away from these natural beauties, we are forced to surround our- 
selves with beauty of our own making, for without vision, which 
means without uplifted thought, we perish. 

Tuer CRAFTSMAN, recognizing that in everyone’s life there must be 
some positive expression of beauty within continual reach that the 
best development of the race may be assured, has always sought 
to direct efforts to secure it along the surest path, that of simplicity. 
The experience of years in designing, building, furniture making, 
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“PROPERLY APPOINTED DWELLINGS” 


the production of all the details of house furnishings, we are preparing 
to put in detail at the service of our readers in a series of articles. 
These articles will consist of suggestions for the finishing of woods, 
the floors, the walls, plumbing, heating, lighting and all that goes to 
make a practical and enjoyable home. 


HE January number will deal with interior use of woodwork 
for walls and floors. Walls are not only a necessary means 
to secure privacy to enclosed space; doors are not only essen- 

tial in affording security; windows to give light and air; but all are 
important notes in bringing about harmonious beauty in a home. 
This first article will deal with their placing, balance and proportion. 
Also with the characteristics of different woods, their appropriate 
uses in the home, their finishings, whether of stain or paint, how to 
bring out the beauty of natural grain and take advantage of natural 
color. Under the heading of floors will be included various kinds 
of serviceable floorings for porches, sun rooms, etc., as well as of 
rooms, such as tile, brick, cement, wood and their coverings, rugs, 
carpets, grass mats, etc. The keynote of many modern decorators 
is taken from the floor coverings, noticeably the rug. From this 
important start the key to the fittings of the whole room may develop, 
plain tint of wall chosen, decorative ornament introduced in the 
curtains, chair coverings, sofa pillows, etc. This article will cover 


some of the important principles of color harmonies and importance 
of suitable textures. 


N February we will take up the introduction of suitable furniture. 
We will make clear that since any beautiful thing is an expres- 
sion of truth, beautiful things from many ages can be gathered 

together by proper selection with artistic result. Rooms should not 
be historical collections of period furniture, for then they would be 
too formal, too much like a show room instead of an inviting place 
to live. Neither should they be simply flat blue, red, or yellow rooms 
for then they are monotonous and lack that intangible charm known 
as variety. The selection of furniture for a home is of the utmost 
importance. Many things must be considered; it must be in keeping 
with the house, thoroughly made, of good design and finish, furniture 
which one would want to preserve in the family for the enjoyment 
and use of future generations because of its beauty and the honesty 
of its making, articles that are of lasting worth, not those that are 
the fad of the hour, and novelties that have no permanent value. 
The universal move toward standardizing affects furniture as 
well as almost anything else that must of necessity be in constant 
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use. Experience gradually determines the worth of sizes, propor- 
tions and line, holds on to what is good and discards that which is 
proven worthless and unfit. Certain chairs, tables, desks, beds, etc., 
made at various periods found to be good then are good today and 
have never been improved upon. The form of a curved leaf may have 
been changed perhaps, but the style of the article has become fixed, 
standardized, so that for all time it is known as Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, Empire, Early English, ete. A Windsor chair, beautiful in 
itself, would look out of keeping in a strict period room, say an early 
French period, but carefully selected pieces from many periods could 
be grouped to advantage in one room. One foreign object of a period 
is out of place, but a room made up of selected periods can be made 
unusually harmonious. 

Why is it that an experienced decorator can go into a house that 
is distressingly stiff and unhomelike and by simply rearranging the 
furniture, re-grouping corners, transferring articles from one room to 
another, changing the position of pottery of emphatic notes of color, 
transform it into a hospitable, informal, homelike place? Why is it 
that charm radiates from the decorative work of some people and not 
from others? By what net of selection or rearrangement of objects 
is beauty caught? 


HE finishings of the room, the draperies, pillows, pictures, 
potteries, etc., will form the subject of the March number. 
At this time the subject of lighting will be elaborated upon,— 

the lighting of the room, that final touch of coziness and home- 
likeness, will receive especial attention. The success or failure of 

any room depends in great part upon the way the lighting is handled. 

The chandeliers, hanging lamps, those for table or wall are questions 
of the utmost importance in the final finish of a room; choice of 

pottery or metal base must be considered and the size and shape 
of shade, whether it shall be of silk, or figured cretonne. 

All of these articles will be illustrated by beautiful photographs, 
photographs so explanatory that but small text would be necessary. 
These articles may perhaps be followed by others upon the furnishings 
of the summer homes. These will depend upon the interest and 
suggestions we receive after the publication of this first series, for 
the purpose of these articles is to further the home spirit, helping 
people to develop homes along economical lines of beauty as well as 
durability. We hope these articles may give rise to many inquiries 
on the part of our readers that will lead to a more personal helpfulness. 
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NEW RUSTIC CABINS 


RUSTIC CABINS: A NEW 
METHOD OF SLAB CONSTRUC- 
TION DESIGNED BY GUSTAV 
STICKLEY 


EADERS of THE CRAFTSMAN may 
recall an article by Julian Bur- 
roughs which we published in 
March, 1911, and in which he de- 

scribed the construction of his rustic bun- 
galow up the Hudson. “For the summer 
home in the woods or mountains,” said Mr. 
Burroughs, “slabs make an ideal house 
covering, cheap, easily obtained at any saw- 
mill, and harmonizing with both the sur- 
roundings and the purpose of the building. 
‘ Chestnut makes the best slabs, oak 
and butternut next, hemlock is excellent.” 

We have always shared with Mr. Bur- 
roughs and other Nature-lovers this fond- 
ness for rustic construction, and our de- 
signs for Craftsman houses include a num- 
ber of log and slab dwellings. The little 
cabin illustrated here, however, is different 
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from any previously designed, and the con- 
struction is so simple that any one who is 
used to handling tools can put it up, either 
alone or with the help of a carpenter. And 
as it is so well built and so easily heated, 
it can be used through every season of the 
year if desired. 

The cabin is of course especially suitable 
for summer or week-end use among the 
woods or mountains, but it might also be 
used as a temporary home preparatory to 
the building of a larger house. For in- 
stance, if one had a half-acre or so in the 
country—where there were no building re- 
strictions to interfere with the erection of 
a cabin of this simple type—one could put 
up this little shelter and live there until the 
time came to build the permanent home. 
The laying out and planting of the grounds, 
the designing and planning of the future 
house, could all be done at leisure, and one 
would have a comfortable place to stay, 
right on the spot, when the actual work of 
building began. 

Moreover, if the cabin were built on 
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CRAFTSMAN RUSTIC CABIN WITH SLAB WALLS AND SHINGLED ROOF, ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE WOODS OR 
MOUNTAINS : THE CONSTRUCTION IS SO SIMPLE THAT THE BUILDING CAN BE PUT UP, ALONE OR WITH THE 
HELP OF A CARPENTER, BY ANY ONE WHO IS USED TO HANDLING TOOLS. 
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some part of the land 
where it would look 
picturesque—at the edge 
of the woods or at the 
far end of the garden— 
one could leave it there 
after the larger house 
was finished, and use it 
as a sort of summer- 
house, as a garage, or 
as extra accommodation 
when week-end parties 
or unexpected guests 
made additional quar- 
ters desirable. Or if it 
were not needed for any 
of these purposes, it 
could be rented as an 
all- year or summer 
home. 

Meantime, however, 
there would be the 
pleasure and interest of 


building the cabin, and A RUSTIC PLAYHOUSE FOR THE CHILDREN: THE SLAB WALLS AND ROOF, THE 
the satisfaction of hav- LATTICED PORCH AND CASEMENT WINDOWS MAKE THIS LITTLE BUILDING VERY 


ing a place in the coun- “*™*4CT!VE- 


try to which one could come for a few days 
or weeks whenever the opportunity arose. 
And a very comfortable, attractive little 
home it could be made, both inside and out, 
with only a very modest expenditure. 
BUILDING THE Rustic CaBIN 
E are showing the rustic cabin built 
on a foundation of field stone, with 
a chimney of the same material— 


-—_—— 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE RUSTIC CABIN. 


24-0" 


for this would be the most appropriate if 
it were built where stone could be found. 
In other localities, however, brick or con- 
crete or wooden piles might be used, and 
the cabin could of course be set either on 
piers or on a continuous foundation. Such 
piers should be about 8 feet apart, and in 
any case an air space should be left under 
the floor. 

As the drawings show, the walls are 
made of upright slabs, and since the con- 
struction is somewhat unusual it may be 
well to describe it in detail. 

First the sill is 
laid on the foun- /—— 
dation, and then 
come the 2 x 6 
floor joists, laid 
16 inches apart 
on centers, and 
nailed to the sill 
in the usual man- 
ner. Over these 
double flooring 
should be used. 
Before putting up 
the slab walls, 
the outside angle 
formed by the 
sill and founda- 
tion (or plate) 
is flashed with 
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PLAN OF PLAYHOUSE. 
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DOG KENNEL OF LOGS AND SLABS THAT WOULD BE ESPECIALLY IN 
KEEPING WITH THE RUSTIC CABIN SHOWN ON PAGE 312, 


waterproof paper, which is afterwards 
given a coat of tar. This makes a water- 
proof joint. 

The upright slabs—cut from logs, and 
trimmed slightly at the edges to give a 
better joint—are then set upon the foun- 


dation (or upon the plate, if wooden piles 
are used), and fastened to the sill, nailing 


from the inside. Horizontal boards, 8 
inches wide and % inch thick are nailed to 
the inner‘surface of the slab wall—around 
the top and bottom, and just above and 
below the window openings. Over the in- 
side of each joint of the slabs is nailed a 
narrow lath which serves to keep out the 
draught and to prevent the oakum with 
which the joints are afterwards chinked 
from coming through. 

To the horizontal boards are nailed pan- 
els of “compo-board.” This forms a 
smooth, neat finish for the interior, and 
may be treated in any way the owner de- 
sires—painted, or covered with paper or 
fabric, either plain or marked off into 
panels by strips over the joints. 

Along the top of the slab wall, beneath 
the roof, is spiked a 2 x 4 plate, which pro- 
jects a trifle on the outside to afford a flat 
surface against which the sheathing of the 
eave rafters may be nailed. 

At the window and door openings, the 
heads of the frames are nailed to the slabs 
as shown, and the joints are flashed with 
waterproof paper in the same manner as at 
the foundation. These precautions, how- 
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ever, are necessary 
only where there is 
no porch protec- 
tion. All nailing 
should be done 
from the inside, so 
that the heads of 
the nails are not 
exposed to the 
weather. 

In the door and window con- 
struction, it will be noticed, the 
jambs are wider than the wall— 
or rather their inside surfaces 
project a trifle beyond that of 
the “compo-board.” These jambs 
are left exposed on the interior, 
producing a rather interesting 
structural effect that is particu- 
larly in keeping with a building 
of this rustic character. 

The rafters are shown with 
the ends boxed in. This is an 
economical form of construction, as it 
allows the use of comparatively thin rafters, 
which do not have to be planed. 

The roof is shingled, over strips or laths 
as shown, and if a rich golden brown or 
moss green stain is used it will harmonize 
admirably with the slab walls, which can 
be stained brown or left to weather, as pre- 
ferred. 

Rough-hewn logs with the bark stripped 
off are used for the porch posts, and the 
porch ceilings are sheathed or ceiled with 
matchboarding. The flooring of the porches 
is of wood. 

The chimney is of stone, laid up with 
cement in the usual manner, and having 
flashing of zinc or tin where it emerges at 
the roof. If the cabin is built without a 
fireplace, the chimney for the kitchen stove 
may be cheaply and easily constructed of 
sections of tile pipe, with sheet-iron piping 
inside. 
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Cost or LUMBER 
HE cost of the materials, without 
counting stone work, paint or labor, 
which would vary in different local- 
ities and cases—would be about $400. 

For those who are interested in this type 
of cabin and who wish to build one for 
themselves, we have prepared complete 
working drawings, details and specifica- 
tions, as well as a lumber bill, which can be 
obtained from our Architectural Depart- 
ment. These instructions are so complete 
that any one who has a knowledge of car- 
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pentry will be able to build the cabin, either 
alone or with a little help. 

Moreover, as we have more timber than 
we can use on Craftsman Farms—chestnut 
and other trees scattered through the 
woods, all ready for cutting—our plan is to 
utilize it for the building of rustic cabins 
like the one shown here. We will there- 
fore ship, to any one who wishes to build 
from this design, the requisite number of 
slabs for the walls and logs for the porch 
posts, cut and trimmed the right lengths, 
all ready for building. The other materials 
for the cabin can be procured in the locality 
where it is built. 

CHILDREN’s Rustic PLAYROOM 
We are also showing here the plan and 
perspective view of a children’s 
playroom, which could be easily 
built in any garden, and which would be 
particularly in keeping with the rustic cabin 
just described. There are few things that 
afford greater delight to children than a 
tiny house of their own, where they can in- 


stall a family of dolls, play school or house- 
keeping, or any of those romantic and ad- 
venturous games that they are so fond of 
inventing. And there are few forms of 
construction that appeal to their active im- 
aginations more keenly than the rustic 
cabin. It suggests pioneers, Indians, and 
deep shadowy woodlands; about its logs 
still clings the mystery of the forest in 
which they grew. 

For these reasons, we think the little 
playhouse with its slab walls and roof and 
latticed porch will appeal to many children. 
It can be easily and cheaply put together, 
and will speedily repay, in the pleasure it 
affords, the little time and energy spent in 
its construction. The simplest way to build 
ON THE LEFT IS A 
VERTICAL SECTION 
THROUGH ONE END 
OF THE RUSTIC 
CABIN, SHOWING 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
WALL AND ROOF. 


BELOW IS A VERTI- 
CAL SECTION 
THROUGH WALL AND 
PORCH OF RUSTIC 
CABIN, INCLUDING 
WINDOW OPENING. 
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it would be to set the slabs upright about 
an inch apart with tar paper and sheath- 
ing inside. The playroom is 6 x 8 feet, and 
would really be large enough to hold a cot 
and use as an extra sleeping room if one 
needed another bedroom at any time. 


THE Doc KENNEL 
HE dog kennel, which is included 
among the drawings, is also of log 
construction, and for this either slabs 
or solid logs might be used. 

As suggested before, a letter to our Ar- 
chitectural Department will bring further 
details as to construction, cost of plans and 
materials, etc., and we shall be glad to 
write personally to any one who wishes our 
advice on any other point in the erection of 
these little rustic buildings. 


WORKING FOR PLAY 

(Continued from page 308.) 
demonstrations. Other buildings become 
desirable. At Farragut, for example, the 
school barn and sheds and the principal’s 
cottage are on the school grounds. 

As the idea develops, we find the school- 
house no longer adequate to contain it, and 
the school becomes the nucleus of a com- 
munity center group, in which are focused 
all of the social and intellectual interests of 
the community. Such a group should 
include the library, reading-room and his- 
torical museum; a Y. M. C. A. or men’s 
and boys’ club; a Y. W. C. A. or girls’ and 
women’s club; a general auditorium and 
theater. In connection with the group of 
buildings there should be playgrounds, 
park, school gardens, athletic field, picnic 
grove (with bathing and boating facilities 
if it is near a lake), and possibly the cattle 
show and fair grounds. The rural hospital 
or headquarters of the district nurse might 
well be located here. If the group is locat- 
ed in a village, it would be well to take into 
consideration the location of existing cen- 
ters, such as town hall, post office, fire de- 
partment headquarters, court house and 
churches, and arrange the group, if possible, 
to include or be adjacent to some of these. 

This social center group idea is so new 
that there is scarcely a good example of it 
yet in existence, though a number of them 
are planned. The nearest approach to it 
that I know of is at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and La Salle, Illinois, where active 
work along this line is being accomplished. 

Plans for three types of social center 
groupings are mentioned herewith. The first 
is prepared by the Department of Agri- 
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cultural. Extension of Cornell University, 
and is designed for a rural, farming com- 
munity. The plan is fully described in Ex- 
tension Circular Number One, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. The 
second plan, prepared by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is suited to a similar 
environment but does not include the fair 
grounds. It is to be found in Experiment 
Station Circular Number Eighty-four. 

The third plan is one which I have based 
on the Deerfield idea, giving the group of 
buildings a quadrangular arrangement. It 
does not include agricultural demonstration 
plats within the social center grounds. 
They and the fair grounds, race track, 
cattle show buildings and grand-stands, 
might be placed beyond the athletic field. 
Picnic grove, boat house and bathing 
pavilion might be located as near as cir- 
cumstances permit. The group should face 
on the main village street, where post office, 
stores, town hall, churches, etc., are most 
likely to stand. Along the side street, op- 
posite the group, might be located the par- 
sonage, homes of the principal and teachers 
of the school and Y. M. C. A. director. 

The auditorium, a roomy, one-story 
structure, should have a good stage and 
scenery and movable seats, so that it may 
be used for plays, dances, concerts and 
flower shows. In the men’s club building 
I would place the manual training, and in 
the women’s club the domestic science 
equipment. Both buildings should have 
gymnasiums and baths. The center of the 
quadrangle I would keep open, with shrub- 
bery close to the buildings, and use it as an 
outdoor theater and meeting place. It 
should be provided with a stage and facili- 
ties for outdoor lighting. 

Justice Charles E. Hughes, of the Su- 
preme Court, says, “I am more interested 
in what you are doing and what it stands 
for than in anything else in the world. You 
are buttressing the foundations of democ- 
racy.” Said Judge Ben B. Lindsey, “We 
have been fighting the beast; you (social- 
center promoters) are making the dirty 
animal impossible.” Mr. Edward J. Ward, 
of the University of Wisconsin, has 
summed it up thus: “The modern social- 
center movement is the conscious building 
up of the characteristic institution of Amer- 
ica which the pioneers spontaneously began 
when they established the public school- 
house and made it the common place of the 
whole neighborhood group, as the home is 
the common place of the whole household.” 
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THE BUNGALOW COURT IDEA 

SHOWN IN PRACTICAL OPER- 

ATION: BY CHARLES ALMA 

BYERS. 

HE bungalow court idea, which had 
} its inception in California about 


five years ago, has met with con- 


siderable favor throughout the 


country. Its object, primarily, is 
to furnish for the same money 
greater comfort and independence 
than is possible in an apartment, 
and it has, if we may judge from 
the court shown here, manifestly 
filled a real need in home-building. 
There is no doubt that the bungalow 
court, sometimes called “community 
court,” possesses many advantages 
over the ordinary apartment house, 
and these advantages will unques- 
tionably assure for it lasting pop- 
ularity. It has also proved a good 
investment for the builders, es- 
pecially in residential districts, and 
most particularly in resort cities. 
Such a court is composed of a 
group of small bungalows, each en- 
tirely separate from the others, but 
associated in a sort of common 
parking scheme. The one here il- 
lustrated is an excellent example of 
the practical aspects of the idea. It 
is located in South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, occupying a plot of ground 
145 by 185 feet, and comprising 
eight bungalows. There is also a 
garage—not included in this plot— 
large enough to house one auto- 
mobile for each bungalow occupant. 
A single driveway leads thereto 
from the street along one side 
of the park. A cement walk borders the 
court upon the three remaining sides, and 
two similar walks, running parallel, lead 
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THE BUNGALOW COURT AND COOPERATIVE LIVING 


BUNGALOW COURT IN SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, 
DESIGNED BY EDWARD E, SWEET: AN EXAMPLE OF 
COMMUNITY OR GROUP BUILDING THAT IS RICH IN 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME-BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


from the street down the center toward the 
rear, where they are joined together with a 
circle. Individual walks connect the vari- 
ous bungalows with these parallel walks. 
The architecture of each bungalow varies 
somewhat, but all adhere to a certain gen- 
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GROUND PLAN OF BUNGALOW COURT, SHOWING INTER- 
ESTING GROUPING OF THE INDIVIDUAL HOMES AND 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE COMMUNITY GARDEN. 
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THE BUNGALOW 


eral style which seems to bind them togeth- 
er in one harmonious scheme. This con- 
necting link is noticeable in the roof lines ; 
also in the fact that the outside walls of all 
the bungalows are shingled. In structural 


lines, however, they differ considerably, and 
in the masonry work they are widely varied. 


Concrete is employed in four of them, 
brick in three, and cobblestones in the re- 
maining one. Cobblestones are also intro- 
duced, in hit-and-miss fashion, into two of 
those in which brick is used. The styles 
are characteristic of the true bungalow, and 
these charming little houses constitute cozy 
and comfortable homes, entirely independ- 
ent of one another except that they have 
a claim in common upon the court space. 

Each bungalow possesses three rooms—a 
combination living room and dining room, 
one bedroom and the kitchen—besides the 
bathroom and a rear screened porch. The 
living room contains either a fireplace or a 
gas grate, and a built-in wall bed; the bed- 
room has a large closet, and the kitchen, the 
customary conveniences. The interior fin- 
ish is in good taste, and the equipment is 
modern and complete. In the living room 
the walls are papered, and in most instances 
there are built-in bookcases and a window- 
seat. 

EcoNnoMyY OF THE BUNGALOW CouRT 

The bungalows are completely furnished 
in an appropriate manner, and the tenants 
are entitled to the use of the garage. The 
court is kept in order by the owner’s 
attendant, who mows the lawn, cultivates 
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ONE OF THE CEMENT AND SHINGLE HOMES IN THE 
BUNGALOW COURT: NEITHER COMFORT NOR BEAUTY 
HAS BEEN SACRIFICED TO THE EFFICIENCY OF THIS 
UNIQUE COOPERATIVE BUILDING SCHEME. 


and prunes the shrubbery and trees, irri- 
gates and otherwise renders the same serv- 
ice that is guaranteed to the occupants of 
an apartment house. This means that the 
court is always kept in an attractive condi- 
tion, and at night it is illuminated by an 
ornamental electrolier stationed in the 
center. 

Exclusive of the furniture, each bunga- 
low represents an average cost of $1,500, 
which includes its proportion of the park- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE BUNGALOW SHOWN ABOVE, 





THE BUNGALOW COURT AND COOPERATIVE LIVING 


ing and landscape work and the construc- 
tion of the garage. In other words, the 
total contract price for this work was ex- 
actly $12,000. The furniture of each 
bungalow cost approximately $300, or a 
total of $2,400. The price of the land is 
not included, for the reason that this is a 
matter in which the cost would vary 
according to the locality, and would conse- 
quently be of no benefit to the prospective 
builder elsewhere. It is easy to realize that 
such an investment should be very profit- 
able under proper conditions, for bunga- 
lows are always in demand. 

Of course, “close-in” property, because 
of its high price, could not be considered 
for an investment of this kind, except pos- 
sibly in a small resort town, where the cost 
of lots is not great and where a higher 
rental charge could be made. In the larger 
cities a location in the residence districts 
would have to be selected instead, to insure 
a satisfactory revenue to the builder. 

The court here described was designed 
and constructed by Edward E. Sweet, an 
architect of Los Angeles, California, whose 
work is already familiar to readers of THE 
CRAFTSMAN. Although this particular 
court is located in a suburban city several 
miles from the business district of Los 
Angeles, the little bungalows are nearly 
always occupied, yielding to the owner a 
gross income of $280 per month. 

CoOGPERATIVE BUILDING 

As one studies this interesting develop- 
ment in group building, and sees what defi- 
nite advantages it holds for owner, tenants 
and community, another suggestion occurs 
to one. Why not carry out the same idea 
along codperative lines? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a number of congenial families 
wish to build in some pleasant suburban 
spot where they will be sure of having de- 
sirable neighbors, plenty of garden space 
and attractive surroundings. Let them join 
forces, select their site, plan with the help 
of their architect the location, design and 
arrangement of the several bungalows or 
cottages, and the laying out of the grounds. 
Then, after selecting the materials for the 
different buildings and planning all the de- 
tails, let them supervise the actual construc- 
tion, employing preferably the same builder 
for the entire work. By handling the 
undertaking in this manner, by buying 
materials and equipment in large quantities, 
instead of for each separate house, a con- 
siderable saving should be possible. 


If the tastes of the various families are 
more or less similar in the matter of inte- 
rior fittings and decoration, the buying of 
many of the furnishings may also be done 
on a codperative basis, without sacrifice of 
that variety and individuality which are the 
rightful charms of every home. And when 
the bungalows are completed and ready for 
their occupants, the same principles may be 
applied to the purchasing of coal, wood, 
groceries and other supplies that can be 
ordered in fairly large quantities. 

A caretaker may also be employed to 
take charge of the furnaces, mow the lawn, 
and attend to other “odd jobs” around the 
place, as in the California bungalow court 
illustrated in this article; only in the case 
of a codperative scheme, he would be paid, 
of course, from a common fund contributed 
by the various families. When new trees, 
shrubs or flowers are needed for the 
grounds, or the services of a professional 
gardener are desired, these expenses may 
be divided among the different households. 

By working along these community lines, 
very satisfactory results may be obtained, 
for when the expenses are shared by six or 
eight families, the proportionate cost to 
each will be comparatively small. More- 
over, through such joint action many 
advantages will be possible that would 
have been out of reach of a single home- 
builder. The using of the ground in com- 
mon will permit much more attractive land- 
scape treatment, and give an air of greater 
spaciousness and freedom around each 
home than would be possible on a single 
lot. At the same time, the planting of 
shrubbery and flower-beds, and the build- 
ing of pergolas, arbors and rustic seats, 
will give an atmosphere of friendly inti- 
macy. If they desire, of course, the own- 
ers may plant little individual gardens 
around their own homes without inter- 
fering in any way with the general land- 
scape scheme. 

In fact, the idea is worth considering 
from many standpoints—for the sake of 
both economy and beauty—and it is quite 
possible that Mr. Sweet’s bungalow court 
idea may not only prove successful for 
builder and tenants, as originally devised, 
but may also furnish a suggestion for 
home-builders who are interested in codp- 
erative plans. At all events, it is an un- 
usually practical and delightful variation in 
modern architecture; and marks a pro- 
gressive step in this important art. 
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PEOPLE’S COMMUNITY HEADQUARTERS 


A CIVIC CENTER OF REAL 
BEAUTY FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
SANTA BARBARA: BY MARION 
CRAIG WENTWORTH 


r | “AO those who understand and appre- 
ciate the subtle influence of har- 
mony of line and color in every- 
day surroundings, it is always a 

matter of rejoicing when a building dedi- 

cated to the common needs of the people is 
erected in which there has been frank and 
adequate recognition of the large part 
beauty may play in the happiness and good 
of the people. Such a building is the new 

Civic Center of Santa Barbara, completed 

last August. 

The townspeople of this charming old 
California coast city have every reason to 
be proud of their Recreation Center. Not 
only is a great civic idea accomplished, but 
its embodiment is of such structural dignity 
and is so worthily adorned as to come near 
realization of William Morris’s dream of 
the “noble communal hall of the future.” 

The purpose of the Santa Barbara Recrea- 
tion Center is well in accord with the domi- 
nant social movement of the day, which is 
to develop the recreational facilities of the 
people, both old and young. It is now uni- 
versally recognized that the wise provision 
of opportunities for wholesome pleasure is 
not only the sane, constructive method of 
dealing with vice but it is also a most potent 
means of brightening and enriching the 
general social life. Working towards this 
end, the California legislature has appointed 
a commission to investigate facilities for 
recreation throughout the State—both in 
city and country districts. 

In Santa Barbara however the center is 
to serve more than recreational needs,—it 
is to be the focusing point for manifold 
civic and educational activities. The old- 
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CIVIC CENTER OF SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 
WHERE YOUNG AND OLD FIND REST AND RECREATION 
AMONG HOMELIKE AND BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS : 
J. CORBLEY POOL, ARCHITECT. 


fashioned New England town meeting is to 
be revived, and citizens will here gather to 
discuss various questions pertaining to the 
welfare of the city. Indeed the walls were 
scarcely dry when they crowded within 
them to overrule the city council’s plan for 
a cheap sea wall. A few weeks later the 
teachers thronged there to consider the Red 
Light Abatement Act, proving at once 
what a big place The Civic Center will fill 
in the life of the community. 

But the unique and impressive part of 
the achievement is that a building so obvi- 
ously democratic in its uses should have 
been made to express beauty—both archi- 
tectural and decorative. 

Merited tribute is paid Mr. J. Corbley 
Pool, the architect, for his admirable plans, 
his choice of proportions, his masterly 
handling of all the features that go to make 
a good-looking structure; and after this is 
done, credit must be given the decorative 
skill and social ideals of a young woman of 
Santa Barbara, named Donna Youmans. 
To her was entrusted the decoration of this 
civic center—the supervision of the paint- 
ing and tinting, the selection of all the fit- 
tings, appointments, hangings and furnish- 
ings. 

Miss Youmans started out with this wise 
principle firmly fixed in her mind: that 
there is nothing too beautiful for the 
people ; no arrangement of colors too subtle 
or rich for their appreciation ; also that no 
single detail should be overlooked—for it is 
the combined wealth of detail that makes 
the harmonious whole. It was for this—an 
atmosphere of richness and simplicity that 
Donna Youmans worked—and successfully 
—and which she meant should consciously 
or unconsciously enter into the joy and 
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well-being of all those who might gather 
within the walls of the center. Conse- 
quently the color scheme, starting from the 
outermost bricks and the mortar that holds 
them together to the last rug in the hall, 
from the highest lighting bowl in the audi- 
torium to the—what shall we say ?—the 
china cups and saucers in the kitchen pan- 


try, is in harmony, made up of a few soft 
deep tones, blending perfectly by gentle 
gradations into one another. 

The Recreation Center you find near the 
town’s center, a little beyond the library, 
off the main business thoroughfare, facing 
the mountains. It looks even better than it 
sounds. It is solidly constructed of brown- 
ish red tapestry brick with a red tiled roof, 
two stories, built on Spanish lines with an 
open patio on the street. This patio is to 
be bricked and decorated with a fountain 
and English planting. 

The first thing that strikes you is the 
richness and warmth of the general effect, 
and the way the three shades employed are 
held together ; not a jarring note,—the red 
of the tiles toning in with the brownish red 
of the bricks and the deep cream of the 
surrounding woodwork ; heavy roof rafters 
under the eaves and French window sashes. 
The opaque globes of the big egg-shaped 
lamps suspended at the outer cornices are 
of the same cream color—‘“recessed ivory” 
is the more technical term. 


Tue ImMporTANCE OF COLOR 

These lights are the satisfying point in 
the scheme. They might so easily have 
been white. Indeed the workmen said they 
had to be white—that the color Miss You- 
mans had in mind could not be done. But 
the unerring instinct of Miss Youmans in- 
sisted. 


ROOF GARDEN OF THE CIVIC CENTER, WITH HAM- 
MOCKS AND HICKORY FURNITURE: IN THIS PLEAS- 
ANT AIRY RETREAT THE FOLK OF SANTA BARBARA 
FIND REFRESHMENT AND COMFORT AT NOON OR TEA- 
tIME. 

You enter the auditorium and find that 
Miss Youmans has kept to this plan of 
matching the woodwork and the lighting 
bowls in the color of “recessed ivory.” (In 
fact continuing the idea throughout the 
entire building, with the exception of 
the club rooms and dormitory.) The 
result is most effective—particularly in 
combination with the raspberry velour of 
the stage curtain and entrance hangings. A 
noticeable feature of the woodwork is the 
carving of rows of California poppies on 
the pilasters. The hall is large and commo- 
dious, seating about nine hundred, and has 
a stage well equipped with theater lights 
and large airy dressing rooms. 

Here the young people of the city in the 
habit of going to “Neighborhood House”— 
the long low picturesque Spanish adobe on 
a back street, of which the present Recrea- 
tion Center is the outgrowth—will have 
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FIREPLACE CORNER IN 
WHICH SHOWS WHAT A HOMELIKE QUALITY PER- 
VADES THIS DELIGHTFUL COMMUNITY HOME, 


their entertainments —theatricals, dances, 
fairs, carnivals and concerts. Here also 
will be held public functions, conventions, 
lectures, town-meetings and various gath- 
erings of business men and public spirited 
women to discuss affairs of mutual interest. 
On Sundays there will be a “quiet hour” of 
good music and reading for all the people. 
After the program, if any wish to stay for 
an evening chat with friends they may go 
into the kitchen and make their own toast 
and tea. 

Out of this hall, through a series of 
French doors curtained in ivory linen and 
overhung with raspberry velour opens a 
large hall-like room, a sort of parlor or 
social meeting place, known as the Assem- 
bly Room, suitable for classes, smaller lec- 
tures and receptions. The furnishings here 
harmonize with the auditorium ;— the same 
color scheme of walls and curtains—ma- 
hogany pieces—a large brown seamless rug. 
A long mahogany table made by a local 
German workman, beautifully designed and 
proportioned, stands in the center. Before 
the fireplace is a huge Davenport uphol- 
stered in raspberry rep 

The interest of the room finally centers 
in a painting by Lundgren,—“The Sentinel” 
—a picture of an Indian standing guard on 
the walls of his pueblo at the sunset hour. 
The fireplace was built to suit and bring 
out the picture. Under Mr. Lundgren’s 
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THE RECREATION CENTER, 


direction it rose with- 
out a break to the 
ceiling. In the upper 
half he set the paint- 
ing, framing it with 
wide, laid-on panels 
of Flemish oak. 

The Auditorium 
and this Assembly 
Room are so invit- 
ing that new organi- 
zations have suddenly 
come into being and 
old ones have taken 
on new life, in their 
eagerness to avail 
themselves of the 
privilege of meeting 
in such attractive 
quarters. Thus the 
building bids fair to 

—" Sere be an “inspirational” 
as well as a recreational center. 

For THE Business WoMAN 

Beyond the offices is the Business Wom- 
an’s Club Room with adjoining baths and 
showers. The room is spacious, well 
lighted, with a large fireplace and accom- 
panying Davenport, long window-seats, 
comfortable couches and chairs in uphol- 
stered wicker, reading and writing tables 
and a piano. The prevailing colors are 
mauve (the walls) and brown (the wood- 
work) ; while the windows are hung with 
pretty flowered English linen. The room has 
an air of space and elegance—yet withal 
homelike—in which any club in the country 
might take delight. 

Here the members—business girls, teach- 
ers and professional women—may come for 
rest and recreation, privileged at any time 
to prepare for themselves a meal in the 
kitchen. 

Opposite this room is the club room of 
the Forty Fellows—the name by which the 
young business men’s club is known. Here 
the colors are bolder. The woodwork is 
brown, the plaster panels are tinted green, 
the lighting bowls have a faint greenish 
tinge, while the curtains at the windows are 
a striped green and black, daring but effec- 
tive. To present such a room with its 
perfect and handsome appointments—bil- 
liard and pool tables, tables for cards and 
reading and writing—to the young men of 
the city is to offer inestimable opportunities 
for normal social expression and comrade- 
ship. 





GOOD ROADS, OLD AND NEW 


For Home CoMFort 

Upstairs are the apartments of the Resi- 
dent Director and the dormitory for tran- 
sient women. This dormitory is a series of 
bedrooms and baths for the use of young 
women who may come as strangers to the 
city, who are not able to afford or who do 
not wish to go to hotels. At thirty-five and 
fifty cents a night! With the privilege of 
preparing their own meals in the kitchen. 

The charming series of bedrooms are 
done in white and dove color, with dainty 
chintz curtains and rag rugs to match. 
Comfort and cleanliness pass into an atmos- 
phere of beauty—for what else would one 
call it to be surrounded with lovely color, 
though all else be simple, even austere. 

On the top of the house is a roof garden, 


A SPACIOUS AUDITORIUM FORMS AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE “PEOPLE’S HEADQUARTERS” AND PROVIDES A 
MEETING PLACE WHERE LECTURES, CONCERTS OR 
PLAYS MAY BE GIVEN. 


tables—and a glorious view of both moun- 
tains and sea an opportunity for 
rest and pleasure for the girls who work 
‘round the corner, to run up here for their 
noon hour and tea! 

Coming out on the street again one real- 
izes what an achievement is here. The pos- 
sibilities of what it may mean to the people 
—rich and poor alike—loom up. Not only 
in the growth of the communal spirit (of 
which Santa Barbara has much when tried 
out—heritage of old mission days) but be- 
cause it is a civic center which expresses a 
sense of the fitting and beautiful at every 
turn. 


with hammocks, hickory furniture and tea 


GOOD ROADS AND THEIR 
BUILDING: MODERN PROG- 
RESS IN AN ANCIENT ART 


P | NHE value of good roads has been 
recognized practically ever since 
civilization began. Commerce, trav- 
el and warfare, as well as the 

developing and military control of distant 

countries, have all been largely dependent 
upon the length and quality of the world’s 
roadways. The word itself shows how 
ancient was the origin of this important 
means of communication, for it comes to us 


through the Anglo-Saxon, from the Ger- 
man reiten, to ride, and is connected with 
the Gallic reda, wagon. 

Three great highways, says the historian, 
ran out from ancient Babylon. The Car- 
thaginians, too, were skilled in this art— 
in fact, to them the earliest systematic road- 
making is credited. But the most famous 
road-builders of the olden days were the 
Romans, whose broad highways through 
Gaul and Britain still survive as examples 
of fine workmanship and records of the 
trail of conquest during those early cen- 
turies. Probably the best known road of 
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that period is the Appian Way, which was 
begun by Appius Claudius, 312 B. C. “In 
general,” says one writer, “Roman roads 
were built in straight lines, regardless of 
ordinary grades, and were paved to a great 
depth, the several layers of stone and con- 
crete sometimes aggregating three feet in 
thickness.” 

As the making and maintenance of roads 
grew to be an important subject of public 
welfare, laws were passed regarding them. 
One of the first and most curious of these, 
in England, was enacted by Parliament in 
1285. It directed that all trees and shrubs 
be cut down to the distance of 200 feet on 
either side of roads between market towns, 
so that there might be no places of ambush 
for highway robbers—a danger of those 
days which was by no means to be ignored! 
The first toll for the repair of roads was 
levied by the authority of Edward III in 
1346, on roads which now form part of the 
streets of London. 

France, it seems, did not take a govern- 
mental interest in this matter till somewhat 
later, for we find that in 1508 Louis XII 
ordered an inspection and record of roads 
to be made, and late in the same century 
Henry IV appointed the “Great Way- 
warden of France.” Although that coun- 
try was the leader in modern road construc- 
tion, it was soon surpassed by England, and 
even adopted the English macadam system 
of road improvements. 


ROAD-MAKING IN AMERICA 

The work of organized road-making in 
the United States may be dated from about 
1800. In 1786 Francis Baily, in his “Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North 
America,” wrote “there is at present but 
one turnpike road on the continent, which 
is between Lancaster and Philadelphia, a 
distance of 66 miles, and is a masterpiece 
of its kind; it is paved with stone the whole 
way, and overlaid with gravel, so that it is 
never obstructed during the most severe 
season.” 

In the middle of the last century, how- 
ever, the various States began to take a 
serious and active interest in road construc- 
tion ; local laws were passed, old roads were 
repaired and new ones made. And the last 
few years have seen a vigorous campaign in 
this field. 

The Southern Sportsman, in a recent 
issue, summarized the situation in a com- 
prehensive manner, as the following para- 
graphs will show: 
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“Approximately $206,000,000 was spent 
last year on public roads in the United 
States, according to statistics prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
1904, the total was only $79,000,000. In 
nine years, therefore, the increase has been 
over 250 per cent. 

“This awakening on the part of the coun- 
try to the importance of good roads has, 
experts say, been due in great measure to 
the principle of State aid to counties and 
other local communities. New Jersey be- 
gan the movement in 1891 when it passed 
its State Highway Law. Massachusetts 
and Vermont followed a year later, but for 
the most part the other States were slow 
to move. In 1904 only fifteen had State 
highway departments ; today there are only 
six that have not. 

“The value of this State aid is, however, 
not to be measured by the figures alone, for 
the bulk of the money comes from the 
counties and townships. Last year, local 
communities. contributed, in round num- 
bers, $136,000,000, as against appropria- 
tions from State treasuries of over $38,- 
000,000. The true importance of this 
thirty-eight millions lies in the fact that it 
means expert supervision of the expendi- 
ture of a considerable portion of the vast 
sum of two hundred millions. When each 
county built as it chose and when it chose, 
the services of trained engineers were usu- 
ally out of the question. There was little 
opportunity to test innovations, little ad- 
vance in the science of road-building, and 
there was also difficulty in arousing each 
county individually to do its best to improve 
conditions within its own limits. State aid 
has changed all this. The best engineering 
skill is available for all works of impor- 
tance. 

“At the present time there are in the 
United States 20,741 miles of roads im- 
proved either wholly or in part by State 
aid. This is nearly the mileage of the 
French routes nationales, the system of 
great national highways which is the envy 
of every civilized nation. Of the 
2,226,842 miles of roads in the United 
States approximately 10 per cent. are 
classed as improved. 

“To improve the remaining 90 per cent. 
may well seem a big job. It is, in fact, only 
made possible because the work really pays 
for itself. From material gathered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, it is now 
possible not only to prove that good roads 
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are a profitable investment, but to deter- 
mine exactly what dividends they pay. 
Wry Goop Roaps Pay 

“An investigator assigned to this prob- 
lem in any given locality first ascertains the 
extent of the territory that is tributary to 
any main road, much as one might ascertain 
the territory tributary to some river. The 
next step is an accurate estimate of the 
total products of this territory; so much 
grain, so much tobacco, so much garden 
truck, etc. Of this quantity a certain por- 
tion is consumed on the farm; the rest is 
shipped over the road in question. The 
whole calculation can then be checked by 
investigators at the shipping point to which 
the road leads. In general it has been 
found that the two methods yield much the 
same information—the total amount of 
produce hauled over the road. Next, the 
length of the average haul is calculated, the 
size of the load permitted by the character 
of the road ascertained, and the cost of 
teams and drivers figured. 

“With these facts before him, the inves- 
tigator is now able to state positively the 
cost of hauling a ton of produce on that 
road, to express in terms of these ‘ton- 
miles’ the freight traffic on the road, and 
finally the total cost to the community 
served by the road of hauling its goods to 
market. Armed with these data, it is easy 
to decide how much money can be profit- 
ably spent in improving the road, and what 
are the returns that the investment yields 
to the community. 

“These returns are of various kinds. 
First and foremost is the reduction in the 
actual cost of hauling, the plain fact that it 
takes less time and labor to haul a load over 
a good road than over a poor one. Less 
obvious is the effect of improved roads in 
increasing the total output of a community. 
In the case of one county in Virginia where 
particularly thorough records have been 
kept, this output was more than doubled. 
The farmers found that with a market 
always and readily accessible to them, it 
paid to work the land to its maximum pro- 
duction. 

“This explains the very remarkable rise 
in farm land values which nearly always 
accompanies road improvement. The rise 
is not a fictitious one. The land is more 
valuable because it can profitably be made 
to produce more. In other words, the 
money that goes into the road comes back 
with interest from the land.” 


Mopern MeEtTHops IN Roap-BUILDING 


Additional information on this subject is 
to be found in an article in Concrete-Cement 
Age for September, entitled “Industrial 
Railway for Conveying Materials in Con- 
crete Road Construction.” 

“One of the most serious of road con- 
struction problems,” says this writer, “is the 
economical hauling of materials. In the 
development of a system of county high- 
ways it is very apt to be the case that the 
construction progresses outward from a 
city which is the center of the system. As 
the road development continues the material 
hauls are constantly getting longer, due to 
the increasing distance from the base of 
supplies. This problem is an important 
one in the construction of the concrete 
roads in Wayne County, Michigan. 

“Traction engines and trains of six or 
seven dump wagons have given excellent 
service in Wayne County work, very ma- 
terially reducing the cost of conveying ma- 
terials from stock piles to the job, as com- 
pared with the cost of similar work with 
single teams and wagons. Traction en- 
gines have frequently been used to get the 
materials only as far as the end of the 
grading work on the road under construc- 
tion. Sometimes it has been possible to go 
farther than this, but it has been found 
best not to use the traction engines over a 
finished subgrade any more than necessary. 
Wagons have been used to relay this ma- 
terial to the exact location of the work in 
progress. Sometimes, side roads have 
made it possible to get the materials very 
close to the operations, and again there has 


been width enough on the road to carry on - 


hauling operations without seriously inter- 
fering with the grade. As superior as 
traction engines are to team haulage, there 
have been times when they could not be 
used, due frequently to deep sand or to 
very bad weather. .. . 

“It was the increasing length of hauls 
on the Wayne County road construction 
which finally led to the trial of the indus- 
trial railway equipment with track in port- 
able sections, dump cars and locomotive. 
This trial is being made in the construction 
of the Eureka road, where traction en- 
gines and teams would be at a disadvan- 
tage owing to the fact that the material has 
to be conveyed about six and a half miles 
from the beginning of the road, and for 
the entire road over an average haul of 
about four miles.” 
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IF YOU CAN’T GET BEEF, EAT 
POULTRY: QUICK PROFITS 
FROM MODERN METHODS IN 
RAISING CHICKENS, TUR- 
KEYS, DUCKS AND GEESE: 
BY FRANK W. GAYLOR 


‘ 7 ERY few people realize the substan- 
tial profit that can be made from 
poultry raising, as compared with 

other branches of the farming in- 

dustry. There is no other live stock that 
will give as good return for the money in- 
vested, in such a short time or on such a 
small area. The raising of cattle, espe- 
cially, requires a much greater capital, more 
acreage, larger and more expensive build- 
ings, and more costly feeding ; and as three 
or four years are needed for beef produc- 
tion, it also means a longer delay before 
the product is ready for the market. Chick- 
ens, on the other hand, require little space 
or outlay, and are ready for sale in three 
or four months. 

This comparison is particularly signifi- 
cant now that the extension of our beef 
market and growing scarcity of the product 
in this country are raising prices that are al- 
ready uncomfortably high. The sugges- 
tion naturally presents itself—since beef 
takes so long to raise, and since eggs and 
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COLONY COOP FOR GROWING CHICKENS AFTER THEY 
LEAVE THE HEN OR BROODER: THIS SIZE HOLDS 40 
CHICKENS: BY PERMISSION OF E. F. HODGSON CO. 
poultry meat mean speedy returns for the 
grower, why not increase our poultry in- 
dustries—either as by-products or special- 
ties. 

The matter is worth serious considera- 
tion, and those who are not familiar with 
the latest developments in this field will be 
surprised to learn how profitable poultry 
raising may be for any one who is ready to 
devote the necessary time and energy to 
this interesting occupation. The following 
facts, based on my own experience and 
knowledge, will give some idea of the sit- 
uation. 

Ecc PropuctTion 

I know a man in Flushing, Long Island, 
who went into the business four years ago 
last spring. He had had no experience what- 
ever in this line, and when he decided to 
take it up he was ignorant of even the most 
essential principles. But he made inquiries 
among his farmer friends, visited poultry 
supply establishments, investigated various 
kinds of equipments, examined different 
breeds, and made himself as familiar as 
possible with the technique of the trade. 
He used to come to me and spend hours 
talking over his plans, asking advice on dif- 
ferent problems. 

When he had accumulated all the infor- 
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mation he could, he 
began work, set and 
hatched a batch of eggs, 
and by the first of Oc- 
tober had 250 white 
Leghorn pullets. These 
he put into laying quar- 
ters for the winter. 
From the pullets he 
produced sterile eggs 
for table use, and ca- 
tered to private family 
trade. During one year 
—I910-1911—he made 
a net profit of over 
$1,000 (not counting 
his labor). Then he 
increased his stock to 
800, and maintained an 
annual profit of over 
$2,000. This was done 
on a village lot, the 
total area of which was not more than a 
quarter of an acre. 

Of course, this man specialized on poul- 
try, and gave practically all his time to the 
undertaking. Such a record cannot be 
maintained on a farm, where other branches 
of work demand attention ; but it illustrates 


what can be done by any one who devotes 


himself to the work. And it is worth not- 
ing that the smaller the flock, the more in- 


COLONY LAYING HOUSE WITH UPPER STORY FOR 
ROOSTING AND LAYING, AND LOWER STORY FOR 
SCRATCHING PEN: THIS TYPE IS PARTICULARLY SUIT- 
ABLE FOR WINTER QUARTERS: BY PERMISSION OF 
E. F. HODGSON CO, 
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THIS COLONY CHICKEN COOP IS MADE WITH YARD 
AND FEED HOPPER AND IS ESPECIALLY PRACTICAL AS 
IT CAN BE READILY MOVED TO NEW GROUND: BY PER- 
MISSION OF E, F. HODGSON CO. 


dividual care the birds receive—which ac- 

counts for the fact that small flocks pay in 

better proportion on the investment than 
large ones. 

Cost oF FEEDING 

During his experiment, the owner of this 

Flushing plant kept careful account of ac- 

tual expenses and re- 

sults, and found that 

the cost of feeding a 

laying hen was $1.88 

a year. He also 

found that hens kept 

for egg production 

made an everage rec- 

ord of 160 eggs per 

bird during the year 

and as he received 

from forty to seven- 

ty-five cents a dozen, 

according to the sea- 

son, it is easy to see 

how the profits 

mounted up. Since 

that time, however, 

the price of feed has 

risen, and the present 

cost of feeding a hen 

is about $2 a year. But even with this 

difference, a large margin of profit remains. 

Indeed, the maximum profit, in poultry- 

keeping, is in egg production rather than 
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meat. The white egg brings a premium in 
New York markets, and the brown egg in 
New England. 


THE BrorterR MARKET 


The broiler end of the poultry business is 
not so profitable as egg production for the 
Eastern producer on account of cheap 
Western products and cold storage. The 
farmer who raises poultry in large numbers, 
therefore, had best get rid of his surplus 
cockerels as broilers just as soon as the 


PEKIN DUCKS IN THE FATTENING YARDS AT THE SPEONK PLANT: 
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INCUBATOR ROOM IN DUCK PLANT AT SPEONK, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y.: BY PERMISSION OF FRANK W. GAYLOR. 
market will take them—which is when they 
weigh about a pound and a half each, alive. 
It does not pay to care for them beyond 
that age in the East. 

Some practical pointers on this branch of 
the business were given recently by Michael 
K. Boyer in an article in the New York 
Sun. 

“In order,” writes Mr. Boyer, “that the 
broiler raiser in the East may have ship- 


BY PERMISSION OF FRANK W. GAYLOR. 
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ments ready by the opening of the market 
and during the season, he must start hatch- 
ing in October, and continue on until about 
the middle or even last of March. 

“The market in January, while not so 
good as that of February, is still a profit- 
able one. The hatching is done in Septem- 
ber. While it is possible to grow two- 
pound broilers in twelve weeks, the average 
time required will be nearer sixteen weeks 
—or, roughly speaking, four months instead 
of three. One-pound broilers will require 
about six or eight weeks, and one and one- 
half pounds from eight to ten weeks. .. . 

“To grow good broilers there should be 
dry quarters provided, thoroughly cooked 
food, comfortable heat, not too high nor 
too low, regularity in feeding, cleanliness 
and good light. The chicks must be in- 
duced to take plenty of exercise. .. . 

“One of the most practical broiler ex- 
perts the first day gives nothing but wheat 
bran to peck at. The next day rolled oats 
are given, and this is continued until the 
chicks are ten days old, keeping dry bran, 
charcoal and fine oyster shell by them all 
the time. The chicks are fed every two 
hours all they will eat up clean. After ten 
days he feeds a moist mash in the morning 
and evening composed of cornmeal, mid- 
dlings, bran and ground oats, with meat 
scraps in proportion to the age of the 
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TWO-PEN SECTIONAL POULTRY HOUSE, FITTED WITH 
DROPPING BOARD, ROOSTS, NESTS, FEED HOPPER, SHELL 
BOX AND FOUNTAIN: BY PERMISSION OF E. F. HODG- 
SON CO. 


chicks. It is best to give these parts by 
weight. At noon he feeds wheat or cracked 
corn and keeps green stuff by them, so they 
can eat all they want, until the last two 
weeks.” 


CAPONS 


There is some profit to be made in ca- 
pons, but this branch of the industry re- 
quires a knowledge of the operation, extra 
care, and special quarters for the poultry, 
and it is problematic whether it is advisable 
for the average farmer to take up this 
work. 

SELECTING THE BREED 


The selection of the right breed for the 
particular purpose is an important one for 
the poultry-raiser to consider. When egg 
production is the main object, Leghorns 
will be found the record holders. Anconas, 
Campines, Houdans and Buttercups are 
also good breeds for this purpose, as well 
as the Minorcas, which lay a very large egg. 
All these hens lay eggs with white shells. 

Equally good for both meat and egg pro- 
duction are the Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Wyandottes, Buckeyes, Sus- 
sex, Faverolles and Orpingtons, the last- 
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named being especially satisfactory as win- 
ter layers. 

The best breeds to select for meat pro- 
duction alone, are the Brahmas, Cochins, 
Games, Cornish, Dominiques, Langshans 
and Dorkings. 


Basy CHICKS 


There is one phase of poultry raising that 
has developed within the last four years— 
and that is the baby chick trade. This has 
almost supplanted the eggs for hatching, 
the majority of people today buying one- 
day old chicks. On Long Island I found 
quite a few large chick-producers, the 
smallest producing and selling 15,000 and 
the largest, 35,000. 

Baby chicks can be shipped 200 or 300 
miles without risk. They ship better the 
first day than when three or four days old, 
as they require no food the first forty-eight 
hours of their life. 

Tue Duck INpbustTry, 

The most profitable branch of poultry 
meat production is the duck industry. 
Ducks as a rule command good prices in the 
market, and a Pekin duckling, properly fed 
and cared for, can be made to weigh from 
five to five and a half pounds, dressed, at 
ten weeks of age—which is the proper time 
to market. 

Very few people have the slightest con- 
ception of the size of the duck industry— 
especially around New York. In a recent 
canvass of all the duck plants on Long 
Island, I discovered that the total hatch of 
ducks during the last season was 1,163,261. 
The largest Long Island grower produced 
100,000, and the next largest 81,000. Many 
of them raise from 20,000 to 50,000, and 
very few fall below 10,000. They are spe- 
cialists, however, in this particular indus- 
try ; only two of them raise chicks for broil- 
ers, and one of these produced this season 
5,000 and the other 8,000. 


THE Goose TRADE 


Geese can be raised cheaply and a good 
profit made, if one has a piece of land with 
natural advantages—that is, low, marshy 
ground, where there is a continuous growth 
of tender young grass. Goslings properly 
fed and cared for up to a marketable age, 
which is about nine to twelve weeks, can be 
made to show one pound for every week of 
their lives. The goose industry is not car- 
ried on much in the vicinity of New York, 
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but through the New England States, and 
especially in and around Rhode Island, it 
has reached a considerable development. 


TURKEYS 


The turkey, which is such a popular bird 
at this season of the year, may also be a 
source of profit to the poultry-grower. To 
quote Mr. Boyer again—“Ever since 1585 
the turkey has been recognized as an ideal 
table fowl for the Christmas feast. Years 
afterward, when a Thanksgiving Day was 
proclaimed, it became the center of attrac- 
tion for those dinners. 

“The turkey still retains much of its wild 
nature, and is the last of our poultry to be- 
come domesticated. Its natural food is in- 
sects, grass and seeds as found on a range 
through a rough woodland. The Rhode 
Island and Connecticut turkeys feast on 
chestnuts, which impart a very attractive 
flavor. 

“There are seven varieties of turkeys, of 
which the bronze is the largest and most 
popular, the adult cock bird weighing thirty- 
six pounds. The other varieties follow in this 
order: Narragansett, Bourbon Red, White 
Holland, Black, Buff and Slate. 

“Turkeys cannot stand confinement. 
They must have range and be taught to 
come home at night to roost. 

“For marketing they are bled from the 
mouth and are then dry picked and packed 
in barrels, with or without ice, according to 
the condition of the weather. Corn is the 
great fattening food.” 


GUINEA FowL 


As a word of warning to the amateur, it 
may be added that guinea hens are not apt 
to be a satisfactory investment. They are 
difficult to care for, noisy to have around 
the place, and usually the mortality of the 
flock eats up all the profits. 


INCUBATORS 


The poultry-raiser who uses incubators 
should start them in January and continue 
until August. The most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained in a cellar about five feet 
deep, as this gives a more uniform temper- 
ature than a room on the surface. The 
cellar shown in one of the accompanying 
photographs contains thirty-two incubators, 
each of which holds 300 duck eggs. This 
room is part of a large duck plant at 
Speonk, Long Island, shown in the lower 
picture. 
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YOUR OWN HOME: TWELVE 
LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION: NO. 
ONE, THE HOUSE AND ITS 
SITE 


(Continued from page 285.) 


features will be discussed. Photographs of 
open fireplaces and cozy inglenooks, roomy 
window-seats and staircases will give an 
idea of the varied decorative effects and 
lasting comfort that can be embodied in the 
home interior. 

Advice will be given, too, upon the urgent 
questions of plumbing, lighting and heating, 
with reference to the most efficient modern 
methods and apparatus. Here, too, plans, 
diagrams and photographs will add to the 
helpfulness of the text. 

The planning and equipment of a model 
kitchen will be a chapter of interest to the 
housewife who wishes her new home to be 
as satisfactory as possible in this important 
respect. Especially shall we consider the 
needs of the woman who does her own 
work, and who wishes to so arrange her 
kitchen and so plan her duties as to elim- 
inate all unnecessary friction and reduce the 
household problems to their simplest terms. 

Particular emphasis will be laid upon the 
planning, furnishing and decorating of the 
nursery, which will be treated from the 
triple standpoint of comfort, hygiene and 
beauty. Views of attractive modern nurser- 
ies and playrooms will suggest various sat- 
isfactory arrangements; photographs of 
new and delightful furnishings and toys, 
designs for nursery friezes, wall panels, 
screens and draperies will open up fascinat- 
ing possibilities for the development of 
decorative schemes and color combinations, 
and will suggest countless quaint and hu- 
morous ways of using the bird, animal and 
flower motives and the Mother Goose char- 
acters that children always love. 

The garden, also, will be a subject for 
interesting discussion. Its planning with 
relation to the house ; the planting of flower, 
fruit and vegetable plots; the laying out of 
walks and terraces; the building of walls 
and garden entrances, pergolas, summer- 
houses, arbors, rustic seats and other in- 
viting features which make the place so 
friendly and livable. Pictures will be 
shown of many gardens, old and new. for- 
mal and informal, broad, imposing grounds 
of country homes and manors, and small 


intimate gardens for tiny cottage homes; 
gardens for plain, hillside and valley, for 
narrow town or suburban lots, for wood- 
land, mountain, lake and seashore—gar- 
dens, in short, of rich enough variety to 
appeal to all sorts of individual tastes and 
to suit widely divergent local needs. 

In preparing these articles, we shall be 
interested to hear from any of our readers 
who may have suggestions to offer on some 
particular phase of home or garden-making 
in which experience has made them wise ; 
and those who have achieved unusually 
beautiful and satisfactory results in any 
of the features outlined above are invited 
to send us whatever facts and photographs 
they think might prove of interest and ser- 
vice to other CRAFTSMAN readers. In this 
way, the benefits they have gathered from 
their own experiments, and the comfort, 
convenience and beauty they have obtained 
in their own home-making adventures, may 
afford help and inspiration to other pilgrims 
and pioneers starting on a similar quest. 


CHOOSING THE SITE 

The first thing to be considered, of 
course, is the choice of location and site— 
matter on which few rules can be given, for 
it must be determined mainly by individual 
preference and circumstances. Happy the 
man or woman who does not feel obliged to 
build in the narrow confines of a town or on 
some suburban tract, where the limited 
imagination of a real-estate development 
company has marked off the land in geo- 
metric fashion, with checkerboard streets 
and gardens, and where the houses all seem 
to have been methodically cast in the same 
unoriginal mold. Such monotonous pre- 
cision of surroundings must be reflected, 
surely, in the lives of those who dwell with- 
in that constant influence. For how can we 
expect to develop characters of personality, 
initiative and interest when the eye is con- 
tinually registering impressions that are ut- 
terly lacking in individuality and devoid of 
natural charm? We know—alas, too well! 
—those rows of prim, symmetrical houses, 
or carefully leveled, tree-shorn land, fac- 
ing a street of unimpeachable straightness. 
They may deserve some credit for their neat 
appearance, but they fail lamentably in im- 
aginative appeal. There is no element of 
surprise; we know beforehand just what 
to expect in street and house and garden. 
And we feel instinctively that the people, 
too, must bear the subtle but unmistakable 
imprint of their uninspiring environment. 
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Contrast with that, a landscape in which 
Nature is still the controlling spirit of the 
place—a colony in which human habitation 
has added to rather than diminished the 
original loveliness. How friendly and in- 
formal are irregular groups of individual 
homes scattered among winding roadways, 
nestling against rugged hillsides, sloping 
down to lake, river or shore, or peeping 
out from among the trees! Every unex- 
pected bend and corner opens up some new 
vista ; every little hill or clump of shrubbery 
or bit of woodland suggests the delights that 
lie beyond. Each house, too, as one comes 
upon it, holds its own message or invitation, 
and proclaims in its own quiet but convinc- 
ing fashion the ideals of those who planned 
and built it as a part of this particular spot. 
And when we remember the hardy, enter- 
prising, courageous type of people nearly 
always to be found in a rugged natural land 
—the old Scotch Highlanders, for instance, 
the Swiss or Norwegian peasants and 
craftsmen, or the early settlers of our own 
New England—we cannot help feeling that 
the qualities which found expression in 
their lives and work were in some measure 
due to the wildness of their surroundings 
and the simple individuality of their homes. 
These helped to breed in them a spirit of 
sincerity, originality and daring that a con- 
ventionalized environment and “ready- 
made” architecture would have spoiled. 

In choosing the location for one’s home, 
therefore, it is well to keep these things in 
mind, and to seek some spot that has been 
allowed to retain its natural beauty— 
whether in the form of rocks, trees, slopes 
or hollows. It may be necessary to cut 
down a few trees to make room for the 
house, or the ground may need a little grad- 
ing if it is too steep for comfort. But 
usually, the more irregular the site, the more 
attractive both home and garden will be. 

HousEHOLD AND LANDSCAPE 

The wise home-maker, moreover, instead 
of erecting upon the chosen ground some 
arbitrarily designed house, will conform his 
dwelling to the landscape and let the nature 
and contour of the site suggest the type of 
building most harmonious. For instance, 
beside the sea-shore or on a level or rolling 
plain, a low-roofed wide-eaved bungalow, 
set close to the soil, will look most in keep- 
ing. For a steep mountainside the house 
should nestle against the slope of the hill, 
with terraced garden to link it more closely 
to its surroundings. When placed on knoll 
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or hilltop, it should conform, in roof lines 
and general shape, to the lines of the hill, 
seeming to crown and complete the eleva- 
tion. And where the environment is less 
rugged, and there are other houses nearby, 
these must be considered also, and a style 
of building evolved that will fulfil the 
owner’s requirements in a practical and 
beautiful fashion without appearing too 
self-assertive or too different from its 
neighbors. 


CHOOSING THE MATERIALS, ETc. 

The site will often suggest, besides, the 
materials of which the house is to be built. 
Woodland surroundings, for example, de- 
mand a more or less rustic form of con- 
struction—logs, shingles, or boards, with 
possibly heavy beams and log pillars, and 
rustic structures for the garden. Where 
the ground is rocky, the rough stone ex- 
cavated for the foundation can be used to 
advantage for the lower walls and some- 
times for the entire building, as well as in 
the garden walls. Or if the soil contains 
sand, clay or gravel, it will supply one of 
the elements for cement construction, while 
on reddish soil brick is always appropriate. 

Another point to be considered is the size 
of the house with relation to its site. Need- 
less to say, the more ground one can pur- 
chase, the better, for even the most attrac- 
tive house will look cramped, and its inter- 
esting features will be lost sight of if the 
lot is very small and other houses too near. 
The further out one gets into suburbs or 
country, therefore, the more chance one has 
of being able to “spread out” the new home 
over a comfortably large area without en- 
croaching too much on one’s income. 

Good roads, local improvements, the gen- 
eral character of the neighborhood, building 
restrictions, proximity of schools, transit 
facilities, fire and police protection—these 
are all items to which due consideration 
must be given if the enterprise is to be per- 
manently satisfactory, and the owner will 
need to investigate for himself in each case. 

The illustrations used in this article in- 
clude a wide variety of homes adapted to 
many different sites, and should prove of 
considerable help to the prospective home- 
maker, for in each case the design and plac- 
ing of the house has been worked out in 
close relation to the contour of the ground 
and general character of the landscape. In- 
deed, this collection of photographs illus- 
trates in a delightfully convincing way the 
beauty and homelike quality that our mad- 
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ern American architects are achieving. 
True, these artistic homes are still the ex- 
ception rather than the rule; but their num- 
ber is constantly increasing. And when 
popular opinion is more widely and en- 
thusiastically awakened, when people realize 
that comfortable, beautiful architecture is 
within reach of even the very moderate in- 
come, provided the house is wisely planned 
—then we may expect to find in our towns 
and villages, our suburbs and country dis- 
tricts, an interesting variety of individual, 
original and attractive homes. 


FEEDING AND CARE OF LIT- 
TLE CHICKS 


R. FRANK W. GAYLOR, poultry 
expert, and author of the article 
on page 326, recommends the fol- 
lowing method in the feeding and 

care of little chicks. 

When twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
old, they should be placed in the brooder or 
(if hen hatched) in the brood coop with the 
mother hen, and given their first food. If 
in a brooder, the brooder must have pre- 
viously been warmed and regulated to a 
temperature of about 90°. The animal heat 


of the chicks will raise this temperature to 
about 95° or more, which is the proper 
heat—go° to 100°—for the first ten days. 
Everything about the brooder must be 
thoroughly clean, and the floor covered 
with dry, sharp sand, except under the 
hover, where a litter or bedding of cut clov- 


er should be provided. A clean fountain 
that the chicks cannot get into to get wet, 
should be filled with water that has been 
slightly warmed and placed within easy 
reach. The chill should be taken off the 
water for at least a week, as extremely cold 
water given newly hatched chicks is liable 
to cause trouble. 

The first feed should be a good, clean, 
dry, grain chick food, with a little chick 
grit scattered over it. For the first few 
days this is best fed on boards about six 
inches wide and fifteen to twenty inches 
long, with a lath tacked around the edge to 
form a shallow box or tray. After that it 
may be fed in a hopper if desired. If hand 
feeding is preferred, the use of the feeding 
board may be continued, with a little food 
scattered in litter for them to scratch for. 
Chicks should be fed four or five times a 
day until four weeks old, when three times 
is sufficient. When they are five or six 


days old, grit, charcoal and beef scrap 
should be placed before them in hoppers 
where they can help themselves. The sup- 
ply should never be allowed to run out. 

At a week old they should be supplied 
with green food daily in the form of let- 
tuce, spinach, beet tops or sprouted oats. 
Do not feed hard-boiled eggs to newly 
hatched chicks. It is better to beat up a 
raw egg until the yolk is well broken, and 
thicken it with stale bread crumbs. The 
chicks will relish this, and it is an excellent 
food, promoting growth and aiding diges- 
tion; whereas hard-boiled eggs impair di- 
gestion. 

Fresh water should be provided twice a 
day and the fountains washed out daily, 
and once a week the fountains should have 
a thorough cleansing with water in which a 
half pint of crude sanitas has been put to 
each two gallons of water. Use a sponge 
for this weekly washing, and do it thor- 
oughly, as many an epidemic among chicks 
can be traced to unclean drinking fountains. 

Little chicks should be let out on the 
ground every day that it is not stormy, after 
they are ten days old. In February and 
March, even, the snow should be kept cleared 
from in front of the brooder house or 
brooders, and on every pleasant day the 
chicks should be let out, if for no more 
than an hour or two at midday when it is 
warmest. Chicks must have access to the 
ground to thrive and do well. Much of the 
so-called leg weakness in brooder chicks is 
caused by being off the ground too long. 

Shade during hot weather is as necessary 
as warmth in cold weather. The former 
can be best provided by low-growing shrubs 
or fruit trees, or by frames covered with 
heavy muslin and placed so that the chicks 
can get under them. 

In changing the food ration, do not make 
too radical a change, or it may prove disas- 
trous. At about four or five weeks of age 
the safest method is to change from chick 
food to developing food. At first give one 
feed daily of the developing food for a few 
days, then two feeds daily, and finally take 
away the chick food entirely. The com- 
position of the two foods is such that no 
harm will result from such a_ method. 
Cleanliness, warmth (not too high a tem- 
perature under the hover), freedom from 
lice, access to Mother Earth after they are 
ten days old, and the use of a good quality 
of food, will insure the successful raising 
of little chicks. 
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TO PROTECT YOUR FLOWERS 
FROM JACK FROST 


HEN Jack Frost has visited the 
W garden and checked or blighted 
the vegetation, the flower lover 
will consider what shall be done 
for the various plants and shrubs. Jack 
Frost usually makes himself decidedly evi- 
dent in the vicinity of Washington about 
the first of November, but farther north 
his arrival may be expected earlier. Differ- 
ent plants demand different treatment. 
Such flowers as peonies and hollyhocks will 
come up again the following year if they 
are properly protected during the winter, 
while others, like cannas and dahlias, which 
are more accustomed to warmer climes, 
must have their roots or bulbs dug up and 
stored in a cellar. At this season many 
inquiries come to the United States Depart- 
met of Agriculture regarding the treatment 
needed by different plants, and the Depart- 
ment’s specialists have given the following 
suggestions regarding some of them. 


Harpy PERENNIALS 


Hardy perennials that are expected to 
live through the winter, should be covered 
with a good coating of manure or other 
litter to a depth of three or four inches. 
This in more southern localities will hold 
the frost in the ground during the winter 
and keep the plant from alternately freez- 
ing and thawing; in more northern regions 
the manure will keep the plant from freez- 
ing to so great a depth that its water supply 
would be cut off and the plant would perish. 
This treatment is good for peonies, lark- 
spur, hollyhocks, columbines, iris, paltyco- 
dones and perennial poppies. 


Cannas, Dauttas, Etc. 


As soon as the tops of cannas, dahlias, 
gladiolas, caladiums, and similar plants are 
killed by the frost, the roots or bulbs should 
be dug and stored in a cellar, where the 
temperature will remain about 55° and 
should never go below 50° or above 60°. 
No more earth should be shaken from the 
clumps of cannas and dahlias than is neces- 
sary to remove them from the ground. The 
plants may be placed on racks or in slat 
boxes so the air may circulate freely 
through them. No frost must reach the 
roots, nor must they become too warm or 
dry. 

With bulbous plants, such as caladiums, 
gladiolas, tuberoses, it is desirable to re- 
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move all the soil and dry them in the open 
air a day or two before storing. 

The killed tops of all vegetation may well 
be removed from one’s flower beds after 
Jack Frost has visited them. This is 
merely for the sake of appearance, as it has 
nothing to do with making the garden more 
successful the coming season. 

PANSIES 

If pansies are expected to do well in the 
South they must be set out in the fall, and 
need the protection of manure as do the 
perennials. In the South, pansies make the 
best showing in the early spring, and later 
in the summer are burnt up by the hot sun. 
North of the region from New York City 
to Springfield, Illinois, pansies do better if 
set out in the spring than if planted in the 
fall, for in these regions the flowers will 
not be affected by the strong sunlight and 
they should blossom all summer. 


GERANIUMS 


The ordinary method of carrying gera- 
niums over the winter as used by florists 
is as follows: 

A few vigorous young plants are taken 
into a conservatory or greenhouse and cut- 
tings are taken from these during the 
winter from which a new supply of plants 
is grown for spring use. The cuttings for 
the spring supply should not be made later 
than January, if good stocky plants are de- 
sired for the next summer’s use. 

The ordinary householder who desires to 
keep his or her plants through the winter is 
not usually the possessor of a conservatory 
where he can follow the method outlined 
above. The following suggestions may 
help him to keep a part of his geraniums, 
at least, throughout the winter season. Be- 
fore the frost has killed the plants, dig up 
the geraniums and place them in a cool, 
damp cellar. This cellar should be cooler 
than that in which bulbs are kept, ranging 
in temperature from 40° to 50°; in other 
words, such a cellar as is suitable for stor- 
ing potatoes. 

The plants may be placed in deep boxes, 
standing up and packed close together with 
a little dry soil about the roots. Geraniums 
are also sometimes hung up by the roots on 
the wall or from the joists. In spring, the 
tops of these plants should be cut off within 
two or three inches of the ground and the 
roots again planted. A loss of half the 
plants may be anticipated in following this 
procedure. 
















































BRINGING OLD-FASHIONED 
CHARM INTO MODERN SU- 
BURBAN HOMES 


(Continued from page 278.) 


tile with stucco covering might be used 
to advantage in this house, as the simple 
lines of walls and roof would make this 
material very economical. The roof might 
be covered with white cedar shingles, and 
the trim painted a light cream color, with 
green blinds in the second story. 

The Colonial entrance at the center of 
the front leads into the stair hall, which has 
a coat closet on each side, and which is 
planned so that it communicates easily with 
all the rooms of the first 
floor. The living room with 
its big fireplace and pleasant 


FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN OF 
COLONIAL 
COTTAGE 
SHOWN ON 
PAGE 275. 


window groups takes up the whole depth 
of the house on the right. A bay effect is 
obtained at one end of the room by the 
building of corner bookcases. Opening 
from this room is a big piazza leading with 
broad steps to the garden. 

Communicating with the living room 
through a sash door is the study, which 
can be reached also from the main hall. 


The dining room shows a window treat- 


ment similar to that in the 
living room, and opens like- 
wise onto a piazza that might 
be used as a breakfast porch. 
The rest of the first floor is 
occupied by the kitchen, pan- 
try and usual modern acces- 
sories, all convenient in their 
arrangement. 

In the second story the 
staircase leads to a breakfast 
room, screened off by columns 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF COLONIAL COTTAGE 
SHOWN ON PAGE 275. 


and arches. . Through this room one enters 
the two principal bedrooms in front, both 
of which contain fireplaces and communicate 
with open balconies that utilize the roof 
space of the piazzas below. There are two 
smaller bedrooms taking up the rear, and 
two bathrooms, while the attic is big enough 
to contain two or three rooms and bath. 

In the last sketch is seen a suburban resi- 
dence in which have been followed some of 
the best traditions of the Elizabethan rural 
type of architecture. One of the great 
charms of such old English dwellings was 
the variety in shape, color and arrangement 
of the stonework, and this effect can be 
attained by selecting carefully the most 
interesting stones and laying 
them in rugged, informal fash- 
ion so as to bring out the rich- 
ness of texture and coloring. 

The upper parts of the chim- 
neys are of red brick, and 
remind one of the days when 
English masons vied with one 
another in using this material 
in unique and pleasing forms. 

The walls of the second story 
show a typical half - timber 
treatment that carries out the 
structural lines of the building. 
It would be particularly inter- 
esting if, instead of using the 
usual modern construction of 
shallow planks nailed to the 
surface, one could use the real 
old English construction, in 
which the solid timber was an 
actual carrying part of the 
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walls. Ina building of this type, moreover, 
mill work should be avoided as much as 
possible, and replaced by timbers hewn with 
the axe. This would be especially appro- 
priate if the house were built in a thickly 
wooded, mountainous part of the country, 
where timber could be had for the cutting, 
-and where a mill was out of convenient 
reach. 

The shingles are laid in irregular widths, 












FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF COLONIAL 
SUBURBAN RESIDENCE SHOWN ON 
PAGE 277, 




































SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF COLONIAL 
SUBURBAN RESIDENCE SHOWN ON 
PAGE 277, 


and in the eaves and sides of the gables 
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In a building of this sort, it will be 
noticed, any deviation from symmetry and 
severely straight lines is an advantage. A 
certain charming informality results from 
irregular outlines, and for this reason it is 
often well not to plan every detail in ad- 
vance on the draughting board, or to build 
in strict accordance with the drawings. If 
some of the structural problems are solved 
on the spot, and the various details worked 
out in a more or less 
spontaneous manner, the 
outcome is much more 
likely to have that in- 
formal, friendly quality 
that is such an appeal- 








ing trait of Old 
World homes. 
The main en- 
trance to this 
house is across 
the terrace, under 
the rojecting 
gable a the sec- 
ond story, and 
the door opens 
into a broad stair 
hall with substan- 























tial oak trim. This hall passes through the 
house to the small covered porch in the rear 
that leads to the formal garden, thus pro- 
viding a pleasant vista through the interior. 


they are bent over, giving a rounded effect 
and suggesting somewhat the soft lines of 
old-fashioned thatch. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF “OLD ENGLISH” 
SUBURBAN HOME SHOWN ON PAGE 278. 


Lung Atom 


At one side of the hall is the main living 
room with its big fireplace, its groups of 
leaded glass casements, and heavy beamed 
ceiling—all of which remind one of its 
English prototype. The billiard room, built 
on at an unexpected angle, seems a sort of 
architectural afterthought, and is reminis- 
cent of the old English buildings that were 
added to from time to time as necessity de- 
manded, in a naive and unconventional 
manner that gave them a peculiar rambling 
charm. The broad steps of the stairway 
suggest Jacobean treatment, and recall the 
days when the staircase was given a distinct 
structural dignity, as befitted so important 
a feature of the house. 


Opening from the living room and 
billiard room is a big porch with either 
stone or tile flooring, and having a brick 
fireplace built behind the one in the living 
room. 

On the other side of the hall is the dining 
room, its floor raised two steps above the 
living-room level, and here also a chimney- 
piece is built. Nearby is a porch so con- 
structed that it may be easily glassed and 
used as a sunroom or conservatory. In 
addition to the kitchen and pantry, there is 
a combined sitting and 
dining room for the 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF “OLD ENGLISH” 
SUBURBAN HOME SHOWN ON PAGE 278. 
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THE AMERICAN SANTA CLAUS 
AND HIS GIFTS 


66 T Christmas play and make 
good cheer, for Christmas 
comes but once a year,” quoth 
the old English  rhymer, 

Thomas Tusser, of sixteenth century fame. 

Long before, as well as long after this re- 

minder, the world has been following the 

couplet’s advice, and one of its happiest 
methods for such celebration is the gift 
custom. 

With December regarding us cheerfully 
from the calendar, with the holiday spirit 
already brightening the windows of the 
stores and toy shops, and bringing the joys 
of anticipation into the hearts of old and 
young—it is high 
time that we be- 
gin our annual 




































































COPPER BOOK ENDS 
FROM THE KARL KIPP 
SHOP: AN INTEREST- 
ING COLLECTION OF 
THIS WARE WILL BE 
FOUND IN THE CRAFTS- 
MAN BUILDING. 
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- PLAN: 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF FIELD-STONE BUNGALOW SHOWN ON PAGE 276. 


servants—which, in a house of this size, be- 
comes really a necessity. From the kitchen 
separate stairs lead to the servants’ 
rooms above, which occupy a wing 
by themselves. There are four 
family bedrooms, two of them con- 
taining an open fire- 
place, and there is also 
a sleeping porch that 
can be screened or 
| glassed as_ desired. 
Three bathrooms are 
provided. 

The landscape treat- 
ment around this house 
is an interesting exam- 
ple of the formal style. 
The paved court at the 
front is bounded by a 
clipped privet hedge, 
and at the rear is a 
formal garden which 
should of course be 
laid out with special 
reference to vistas 
from the doors, win- 
dows and porches of 
the home—an _ impor- 
tant consideration in 
garden planning. 











COPPER SMOKING SET FROM THE KARL KIPP STUDIOS. 


conspiracy with Santa Claus. Some of 
us are fortunate enough to have leisure to 
work into each gift the friendship that is in 
our thoughts. But there are many whose 
busy lives cannot make space for this holi- 
day luxury. Yet, even in the presents that 
one buys, there is so much chance for the 
exercise of individual taste, and such end- 
less variety to choose from, that the de- 
light of selection almost equals that of 
actual making. 
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COPPER JEWEL CASE DESIGNED BY KARL KIPP. 

This season, the world of Christmas 
gifts appears more entrancing than ever 
before. Toy makers, publishers, potters, 
jewelers, artists and craftsmen of every 
kind, seem to have put forth their finest 
and most enthusiastic efforts, and so many 
beautiful and ingenious things confront one 
that it becomes difficult to choose. 


MAYON- 
NAISE SET 
OF STERLING 
SILVER, 
FROM THE 
KARL KIPP 
SHOP. 


And yet, throughout all this variety and 
gaiety and color, it is interesting to find 
that there is one dominant and significant 
note—namely, usefulness. Instead of the 
pretty, frivolous articles and the fragile 
bric-a-brac that were displayed on the 
Christmas counters of a few years ago—in- 
stead of charming but useless gifts that 
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were obviously made only 
for the holiday season, 
and that in a few months 
you were ready and even 
thankful to discard—you 
find today things that are 
both well made and beauti- 
ful, fashioned for real ser- 
vice, designed to stand the 
wear and tear of daily 
usage—gifts, in short, that 
will last. 

Side by side with this 
practical Christmas feel- 
ing, we find another sig- 
nificant element in the gift- 
world of today, that even 
the most ordinary objects 
have been invested with 
dignity and charm. Things 
that in the past were re- 
garded as merely useful, 
have become beautiful as 
well. Simple trays and HAND-WROUGHT 
boxes, cake tins, tea cad- Copper. 
dies, sugar jars, candles, toilet articles— 
these are found in gay and decorative 
forms and colors, 
often with quaint 
and humorous de- 
signs, waiting to 
brighten shelf, 


WALL SCONCE OF 


THESE 
SLENDER 
LENOX 
VASES 
AND 
SIMPLE 
FULPER 
CLOCKS 
AND 

THE 
WELL- 
DESIGNED 
FULPER 
CANDLE- 
STICK 
SEEM 
ESPECIALLY 
APPRO- 
PRIATE 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
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table or dresser, in kitchen, dining room or 
bedroom, as the case may be. After all, 
why should not every article in one’s home, 
no matter how prosaic its purpose, be made 
beautiful. and interesting instead of dull 
and commonplace? And why should not 
the spirit of Christmas find its way, in this 
simple, kindly fashion, into every nook and 
corner of the house? 

“Who’s afraid of Color?” asks the Forest 
Craft Guild—that cheerful society of 
craftsmen whose workshops are filled with 
such delightful and amusing things. And 

the challenge is 
one that is being 
widely echoed 
‘all through the 
world to- 
day, in art, 
f ur nishing, 
dec oration, 
dress and 
countless 
other im- 
THIS COZY BIRD 
HOUSE MAKES A 
CHARMING GIFT 


FOR THE GARDEN- 
LOVER, 


RUSTIC GATEWAY, PORCH AND GARDEN FURNISHINGS 
ON THE GARDEN FLOOR OF THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
—A DELIGHTFUL PLACE FOR A CHRISTMAS SHOPPER. 


portant branches of household activity. 
Poiret, the famous French designer, whom 
all the world accepts as an artist, says 
only untrained children are fearless enough 
to be imaginative, and daring enough to use 
pure color. If 
that is so, then 
we are recap- 
turing some- 
thing of our 
lost child- 
courage and 
imagination ; 
for cer- 
tainly 
color is 
today 


A WIGWAM 
BIRD HOUSE 
OF TINY LOGS: 
ONE OF THE 
MANY NEW 
AND UNIQUE 
MODELS ON 
THE GARDEN 
FLOOR OF THE 
CRAFTSMAN 
BUILDING. 
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everywhere in evidence—flaunting bold ban- 
ners of audacious orange, blue and purple, 
vermilion, black and green, over every arti- 
cle that is capable of decoration, from elab- 
orate and costly furnishings and draperies 
down to humble flower-pot or tray. 

And the result of this riot of color is a 
freshening not only of our homes, but of our 
lives. This spontaneous ‘and often naive 


GIFTS 


USEFUL AND 
RICHLY COLORED 
LACQUER GIFTS 
MADE BY THE 
FOREST CRAFT 
GUILD. 
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mad 
article cannot, of course, give any idea of 
the color beauty that is so distinctive a 
feature of these gifts, they nevertheless 
prove what useful and attractive things 
await the holiday shopper. And as these 
articles have been selected from among the 
many charming displays on the various 
floors of the Craftsman Building, they show 
what a varied and interesting collection has 


CRAFTSMAN LETTER RACK, BOOK ENDS AND REVOLVING BOOK RACK OF MELLOW BROWN FUMED OAK, WHICH 
MAKE SERVICEABLE AND INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR LIBRARY DESK AND LIVING-ROOM TABLES. 


outburst of color gives fresh impetus to 


our minds. In the bold use of pure pig- 
ment, and vividly contrasting hues, we find 
reflected something of the modern zeitgeist 
—the spirit of frankness and of daring, of 
revolt against outward traditions, and read- 
iness for fresh adventures and experiments 
in many fields. And today, when Christmas 
is so near at hand, this festivity of color 
seems, somehow, especially appropriate. 
While the photographs that illustrate this 


been gathered together here for Craftsman 
friends. 

Among these displays are found simple, 
well-made pottery—Fulper, Grueby, Rook- 
wood, Lenox, Paul Revere—sturdy yet 
graceful in design, rich in texture and mel- 
low in tone, presenting a wide range of 
choice for those who wish some of their 
Christmas offerings to take the form of 
flower holders, nut bowls, candlesticks or 
fern jars. And one can readily imagine how 
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OATMEAL SET, TEA SET, LOAF SUGAR DiSH, AND CHILD’S BREAD-AND-MILK SET OF LENOX CHINA: OTHER GIFTS 
OF THIS NATURE MAY BE FOUND ON THE THIRD FLOOR OF THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING, 


acceptable these gifts would be to those who 
appreciate the value of such useful and 
decorative pieces in the home interior. 

The copper ware, too, from the Karl 
Kipp, Heintz and Forest Guild studios, as 
well as from our own Craftsman shops, 
will be found full of interest. Book ends, 


vases, desk sets, smoking sets, lamps and 
sconces—it would make a long list to enumer- 
ate the different fittings into which this 
adaptable material is wrought. 


And from 
the three studios just mentioned, as well as 
from the Alchauquin Studio and that of 
Miss M. H. Peck, come also very attractive 
handwrought jewelry, of simple and dis- 
tinctive designs, with colorful stones in 
unique and‘craftsmanlike settings. Leather- 
work, basketry, hand-woven draperies of 
durable texture and unusually attractive 
patterns; holiday cards and calendars of 


HAMMERED COP- 
PER FITTINGS OF 
CRAFTSMAN DE- 
SIGN, THAT MAKE 
DISTINCTIVE YET 
INEXPENSIVE 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


original and graceful design—these are 
likewise included in the exhibits of the 
Craftsman Building. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the place—so at least our visitors tell us— 
is the Children’s Department on the eleventh 
floor, just below the Restaurant. This 
unique room has already been described in 
the magazine, but we cannot resist remind- 
ing our readers once more about it, for 
Helen Speer, its manager, has been aiding 
and abetting Santa Claus in the busiest and 
most ingenious manner, devising countless 
new and humorous toys and furnishings 
with which to stock that far-famed reindeer 
sleigh. 

Miss Emerson, too, is an active Christ- 
mas conspirator, who has brought together 
innumerable joyous surprises for the little 


folke—the Child Lore Library, and holiday 


books from John Martin and various 
other publishers; pictures and cards, 
toys and playroom fittings that recall 
with whimsical humor the days when 
the legends of Mother Goose were 
more thrilling and impressive than any 
subsequent history book has proved. 
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And the Gardencraft toys of Frances Dun- 
can’s also suggest another amusing and in- 
structive form of nursery gift. 

In our Furnishing Department on the 
third floor will also be found attractive and 
serviceable presents for the home—beauti- 
ful willow furnishings, pillows, scarfs, ta- 
ble linens, lamps and other necessary fit- 
tings. And on the eleventh floor we have 
just brought together some remarkably in- 
teresting Indian rugs and baskets, lamp 
shades and leather work, with all the rich 
coloring and wonderful craftsmanship for 
which this work is famed. 

Another fortunate addition to our exhib- 
its is a collection of Copley prints, both in 
sepia and in colors, framed and unframed, 
as well as etchings—from the most mod- 
erate priced to the most luxurious pictures. 
These well-known reproductions, which in- 
clude the finest work of our American 
artists, are invaluable in adding to the 
beauty of one’s walls, and are particularly 
appropriate gifts for art-lovers. 

Those whose minds run along practical 
household channels will find many gift sug- 
gestions among the dining-room and kitchen 
furnishings, while a visit to the Model 
Kitchen and a chat with Miss Logan, who is 
in charge, will prove full of interest and 
help. 

Then there is the Garden Department, 
with its fascinating fittings—rustic furni- 
ture, decorated flower-pots, jardiniéres and 
other forms of porch and outdoor furnish- 
ings; bulbs and ferns and garden books ; 
smock frocks for milady to don when weed- 
ing, planting or hoeing is to be done; tiny 
bird houses of wood and bark to hang in 
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trees or rustic shelters, and brightly painted 
wooden parrots to amuse the children and 
add a note of vivid color among ferns or 
branches. 

Another important feature is the collec- 
tion of tool outfits on the sixth floor—tool 
boxes, cabinets, work benches, large and 
small, for grown man or boy. An exhibi- 
tion of beautiful mirrors and picture frames 
has also just been arranged by Messrs. 
MacCabe and Little, who are ready to help 
visitors with the selection and designing of 
appropriate frames of all kinds. 

A delightful display on the eleventh floor 
likewise invites attention, for Miss Morse 
and Mrs. Stebbins have installed here their 
hand-loom, so that visitors may watch the 
actual weaving of lovely scarfs, table run- 
ners and other fabrics. Hemp-fiber pillows 
dyed in wonderful shades, decorative boxes, 
leather work and bead necklaces are in- 
cluded in this gift collection. 

These, then, are the sort of things you 
find in the Craftsman Building, when you 
visit it on your Christmas shopping tour. 
And, as can be imagined, the displays in- 
clude so many different objects, that one can 
find here almost everything that the imagin- 
ation of the holiday shopper can conceive. 

At all events, a visit to these exhibitions 
will prove a pleasant if not a profitable 
pastime, and will convince you that America 
is quite capable of creating objects of util- 
ity and beauty that will please even the 
most fastidious taste. And if, either 
through correspondence or by personal vis- 
its, we can help you solve your Christmas 
problems, our work in gathering these dis- 
plays together will not have been in vain. 


A CORNER OF THE ALCHAUQUIN STUDIOS: THE WOVEN DRAPERIES, BASKETS, LEATHER WORK AND JEWELRY 
MADE HERE CAN BE FOUND IN THE CRAFTSMAN BUILDING AMONG THE MANY OTHER INTERESTING DISPLAYS. 
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ALS IK KAN 
IS CULTURE A COMMODITY? 


HE whole world seems to be terri- 
bly stirred up these days over a 
single word—culture. The nations 
stop throwing bombs long enough 
to claim its exclusive possession, or to deny 
it to their neighbors and enemies. Sud- 
denly it has become a national vogue to 
have culture, like being the largest city in 
the world or the greatest fashion center. 
There are many definitions to this popu- 
lar word. Von Bernhardi, the fearless 
German says, “War is the greatest factor 
in the furtherance of culture.” Ruskin felt 
quite differently about it. “Giving up 
wrong pleasure,” said he, “is not self-sacri- 
fice but self-culture.” The dictionary, to 
which we turn whenever we want to con- 
tradict any one, presents culture as “a finer 
state of mind, taste and morals’—which 
seems nearer to Ruskin than to Von Bern- 
hardi. In one of the older intellectual 
magazines of the month we find a writer 
who is unhappy because America is “hum- 
ble about her culture,” evidently feeling 
that if it exists it is worth advertising. 
And this point of view offends a metro- 
politan newspaper, which assures us that a 
person proud of culture hasn’t got it. 

All of which has set me to thinking a bit. 
What is this popular characteristic which 
every one seeks to possess and which seems 
to become personal the minute it is ac- 
quired? 

I have wondered more than once if after 
all culture might not really be a man’s own 
development through what he gives the 
world rather than the elaboration of self 
through what he gets from the world. It 
seems to me that an artist grows not by 
what he takes from nature, but by that 
which he puts into his work of himself. 
Painting, literature, drama, all seem impor- 
tant and lasting to me as an expression of 
a man’s emotion about life, and I have 
always thought that art was great or small 
according to the individual artist’s ability to 
get directly at great truths. 

The world is quarreling about culture be- 
cause it has been accepted as an external 
ornament, something to be got outside of 
one’s self, even something to be bought, and 
the more expensive the better. We have 
imagined that culture was housed on 
library shelves, that you could acquire it by 
the chapter, that it was the distinguished 
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possession of the rich and idle, of the 
student, the cloister. And of course very 
wonderful things are on the library shelf 
and wise men have walked through gray 
cloisters. But it is the personality of the 
wise man and of the student who seeks 
the library which enables them to trans- 
mute what they find through the alchemy 
of their own emotions, before culture can 
result. 

Everywhere the world over, facts are but 
the shell of truth, and the kernel is only 
found through the emotional understanding 
of the fundamentals of life. It is impos- 
sible to think profoundly about this matter 
and not realize that real culture must be 
understanding illuminated with spirituality, 
—that is to say, a mere knowledge of given 
conditions, a memory that holds all the 
incidents of the world’s completion, are not 
enough; all of these things are good and 
make for a strong, brilliant background to 
existence, but the subtle thing which de- 
velops in a man “a finer state of mind, taste 
and morals” is a vision of the great truths 
which must act as a solvent on all the 
material possessions of the brain. 

Culture is far mightier than the foolish 
mannerisms that have sprung up about it 
(its false limbs as it were) and which 
really should be lopped off if the finest 
growth is to be achieved. And so it seems 
to me so futile to seek culture, for it is not 
to be found for the mere looking. We 
should aim rather. for the conditions of 
mind, of soul and body that produce it. It 
cannot be picked out of the heart of a song, 
from the pages of a book, or achievement 
of art, a bit of scientific research, for it is in 
the soul of the men who have accomplished 
these things. It has come to each through 
the struggle of his own development. You 
cannot buy the flame that inspires poetry, 
that is turned into music, that lights up the 
soul of the painter, and this flame is the 
essence of culture. You may be warmed 
by its fire, you may be encouraged to de- 
velop your own ideals, you may have your 
confidence in the progress of man restored, 
but that is as far as any other man’s culture 
can help you. 

As for yourself, you must achieve it 
personally. It often illumines the life of 
the very simple, it is often totally lacking 
in the existence of the successful and pre- 
tentious. Least of all is it ever the essen- 
tial possession of a nation or of any one 
class in a nation. It is no more inevitably 
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the right of a king than of a peasant, it is 
not royal or democratic, antique or modern, 
Oriental or Western. It is just a single 
man’s relation with the universe, the gift to 
one brother and not to another, to one 
parent or one child. And because it is so 
evanescent, so subtle, so intangible, we 
have somewhat formed the habit of accept- 
ing its externals, not demanding its soul, 
satisfied with the dress of culture, so easily 
satisfied, indeed, that we have almost for- 
gotten the realities. No man can give you 
culture, and neither man nor time can take 
it from you once you have found the secret 
channels of its attainment. 

And so all this confusion and irritation 
and unhappiness as to which nation is 
really the most cultured seems very futile 
and unthinking if once we are in contact 
with the great human beings who possess 
and express culture in all the activities of 
their lives. Such men, for instance, as 
Confucius, Walt Whitman, Richard Wag- 
ner, Millet,—they are of no land, no station 
in life; they never strove consciously for 
this beautiful possession, but lived close to 
the springs of life, accepting great truths 
very simply and bearing them with splen- 
did banners out to the world. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FORTY-FOUR TURKISH FAIRY 
TALES: COLLECTED AND TRANS- 
LATED BY IGNACE KUNOS: IL- 
LUSTRATED BY WILLY POGANY 


ROUND Christmas, which is so es- 
sentially the children’s festival, 
even the most staid and grown-up 
people feel the lure of the fairy 

tale. They recall with affectionate grati- 
tude those wonderful days when Anderson 
and the Grimms—those wizards of the 
imagination—were their favorite authors, 
and when they feasted for hours upon the 
barbaric splendors and delicious horrors of 
the “Arabian Nights.” And now, at this 
appropriate season, comes to us, old and 
young, another book of fairy legends that 
bids fair to take its place among those well- 
loved classics and to share with them the 
wide-eyed wonder and rapt attention of the 
little folk. 

“The stories comprising this collection,” 
writes Dr. Kunos, “have been culled with 
my own hands in the many-hued garden of 
Turkish folk-lore. They are such 
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as may be heard daily in the purlieus of 
Stamboul, in the small ricketty houses of 
that essentially Turkish quarter of Con- 
stantinople where around the tandir the na- 
tive women relate them to their children 
and friends. They are mostly 
woven from the webs of fancy, in that de- 
lightful realm, Fairy-land, since it is there 
that everything wonderful happens, the 
dramatis persone being, as a rule, super- 
natural beings.” 

The pages of this fascinating volume are 
indeed an interesting example of the writer’s, 
illustrator’s, engraver’s and printer’s art, 
and one’s admiration is about equally di- 
vided between the dramatic and poetic qual- 
ity of the stories, and the unique, fantastic 
charm of the pictures, in line and color, 
which enliven almost every page. Here one 
finds maidens and youths, garbed in the 
picturesque and flowing attire of the Orient, 
radiant with that inimitable beauty and 
gifted with that unparalleled courage in 
which the folk of fairy tales abound. 
Mighty dervishes, peris and magicians, gi- 
gantic “dews” and many-headed dragons, 
figure largely among the tales. Magic cas- 
tles perched on unscalable crags confront 
the adventurous heroes, while talking lions, 
flying horses and similar fanciful creations 
appear and vanish in the casual but start- 
ling manner that seems to be one of the 
prevailing traits of legendary beasts. 

In fact, the stories combine the usual in- 
congruous ingredients that all true wonder 
tales should hold—and at the same time 
both text and pictures are full of originality, 
rich in whimsical humor, and brimming 
with those romantic impossibilities which 
only the childlike mind of a primitive and 
mystery-loving people could have con- 
ceived. 

As a Christmas, New Year or birthday 
gift, this book will bring joy to many youth- 
ful hearts, and older eyes will find its decor- 
ative contents a source of genuine delight. 
(Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 363 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated. Price in cloth, $3.00 net; in 
leather, $6.00 net. Postage 30 cents.) 


THE RAFT: BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


R. DAWSON is already well known 
to a wide circle of readers. In his 
short stories, his essays, and his first 
novel, “The Garden Without Walls,” they 
have found an unusually broad understand- 
ing of human nature, a quiet humor, a deep, 
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sympathetic quality, and a frank recogni- 
tion of facts combined at the same time 
with a certain fine idealism. And all these 
one finds in “The Raft.” 

The story starts with an interesting con- 
trast in temperament, presented by the two 
girls—Jehane and Nan—whose matrimonial 
experiences form the two main threads of 
the book. Their common predicament is 
put into a few outspoken words by the 
former, when she says: “We girls are 
adrift on a raft, and we can’t swim. Over 
there’s the land of marriage with all the 
little children, the homes and the husbands. 
Unless some of the men see us and put off 
in boats to rescue us, we'll be caught in the 
current of the years and swept out into the 
hunger of mid-ocean.” 

The first part of the book is full of in- 
terest and promise, suggesting possibilities 
for unusually dramatic situations and psy- 
chological developments. But the succeed- 
ing chapters are disappointing. True, these 
two women, their husbands and children, 
and the various minor characters, are all 
drawn in skilful, sympathetic manner, and 
the pages are rich in understanding com- 
ments on human nature, in whimsical and 
tender passages, and in romantic appeal. 
But one feels a certain confusion, a lack of 
unity. The book reminds one of a picture 
in which each separate detail is full of color 
and charm, but which lacks the essential 
quality of, composition that alone can make 
its message clear. (Published by Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. 466 pages. 
Price $1.35 net.) 


THE GYPSY TRAIL: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY FOR CAMPERS: COMPILED 
BY MARY D. HOPKINS AND 
PAULINE GOLDMARK 


HE very spirit of the open is in this 
inviting little book, with its friendly, 
well-chosen verses—some of them old 
and familiar, and many of them new. 
Those who love the winding trail and the 
gypsy campfire, the beckoning highways 
and quiet lanes, deep-shadowed woodlands, 
lifting hills or sandy shore—will find here 
almost every phase of Nature interpreted 
in some poet’s lines. It is the sort of book 
one can slip companionably into one’s pocket 
and take out during a pleasant, lazy hour 
under the trees, beside the riverbank— 
wherever the wanderlust calls one. 
Shakespeare, Browning, Tennyson, Keats, 
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Shelley, Wordsworth and other English 
poets are represented, while Emerson, Walt 
Whitman, Stevenson, Bliss Carman and 
Hamlin Garland are among the American 


names. A few appropriate extracts from 
the German, French and Latin are also 
given. (Published by Mitchell Kennerley, 
New York. 385 pages. Price $1.25 net.) 


THE AMERICAN BOYS’ WORK- 
SHOP: EDITED BY CLARENCE B. 
KELLAND 

T would be difficult to imagine a more 

welcome holiday gift for the boys of 

America than this interesting, practical 
and comprehensive book. Every conceivable 
phase of boyish activity seems to be repre- 
sented between its covers, and the lad who 
loves to make things with his own hands 
and tools—and what youth does not ?—is 
sure to find the volume a source of endless 
help and inspiration in outdoor and indoor 
work and play. 

The first part is devoted to “The Outdoor 
Boy in Summer,” and directions are given 
for the making of various forms of camp 
equipment. Then comes the building of a 
log cabin, and after that the needs of the 
boy fisherman are considered, and the 
youthful enthusiast is told how to make his 
own fishing rod, minnow trap, fish wheel, 
marine telescope and other devices. 

“The Aquatic Boy” is the subject of the 
next few chapters, and here are described 
the building and.management of a flat- 
bottom row boat, canoe, sail boat, punt, etc. 
Swimming instructions are also given. 

“The Outdoor Boy at Home” is shown 
next how to build a sail cart, coaster, wheel- 
barrow, aeroplane, kite, gymnasium and 
dozens of other articles for utility and 
sport. Under the heading of “The Outdoor 
Boy in Winter” is discussed the making of 
sleds, ice boats and other articles. 

Countless forms of indoor activity are 
described—the making and equipment of a 
workshop and workbench, the designing and 
constructing of furnishings and fittings, 
gymnasium apparatus, toys and gifts of 
many kinds, while the book concludes with 
a few chapters on rope work, including the 
making of a hammock. 

As every subject is handled by an ex- 
pert, and supplemented with innumerable 
sketches and working drawings, each page 
is as practical as it is interesting. (Pub- 
lished by David McKay, Philadelphia. 336 
pages, well illustrated. Price $1.25.) 
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GARDEN ENTRANCE TO BURLEIGH, HOWARD COUNTY, MARYLAND: ONE OF THE STATELY, BEAUTIFUL OLD HOME- 
STEADS ILLUSTRATED IN “COLONIAL MANSIONS OF MARYLAND AND DELAWARE,” PUBLISHED BY J. B. LIPPIN- 


COTT COMPANY. 


COLONIAL MANSIONS OF MARY- 
LAND AND DELAWARE: BY JOHN 
MARTIN HAMMOND 


” this well-illustrated volume are pre- 
sented photographs and historical de- 

scriptions of many old and picturesque 
Colonial homes, of interest not only to the 
folks of their locality but to all architects 
and students of this classic type. The ma- 
terial was gathered from personal visits and 
studies at first hand, and much of the liter- 
ary matter has come, as the author says, 
“from private papers and from the recollec- 
tions of the older generation of the descend- 
ants of builders of Maryland and Delaware 
mansions.” The chapters, therefore, con- 
tain much human as well as architectural 
and historical interest. 

The photographs are by Mr. Hammond 
himself, and the ones reproduced here give 
some impression of the beauty of those 
stately dwellings, with their dignified yet 
friendly entrances, their stately columns, 
their winding stairways, spacious rooms 
and ample hearths. As a record of their 
history and traditions, the book deserves a 
place among the annals of American archi- 
tecture. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 294 pages, 65 illus- 
trations. Price $5.00 net.) 


CHATS ON OLD COPPER AND 
BRASS: BY F. W. BURGESS 


OVERS of the old, the curious and the 
beautiful will find in this plump and 
fascinating volume a wealth of crafts- 

man’s lore. Fact and fiction, history and 
legend, technique and romance rub elbows 
in the carefully and pleasantly written 
pages. Delightful and unsuspected vistas 
are opened up into the past of the ancient 
metal-working art. 

In the illustrations of antique bronzes 
from Greece, Rome and the East, one reads 
something of the lives of those early peo- 
ples. A bronze buckler from the Thames 
Valley conjures visions of the Britons of a 
prehistoric day; caldrons and urns of sur- 
prising preservation and strangely appeal- 
ing beauty bring us echoes of the Age of 
Bronze and its primitive happenings, while 
a couvre de feu of brass recalls the times 
when fires were covered at the curfew’s 
toll. Weathercocks, door-Knockers, lamps 
and candlesticks of odd designs show what 
skill and love of decoration existed far 
earlier than we are wont to imagine. And 
always we find these metal objects and fit- 
tings closely related to the hearth and home. 
The massive long-handled saucepans, the 
carved brass well-bucket, the foot and hand 
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CLASSIC 
STRONGHOLD OF THE DORSEYS AND HANSONS,” IN 


ENTRANCE TO BELMONT, “THE ANCIENT 


MARYLAND: FROM “COLONIAL MANSIONS OF MARY- 
LAND AND DELAWARE.” 

warmers of unique pattern, the measuring 
cups, lanterns and candle-molds—all show 
how closely interwoven was the craft work 
of olden days with simple household needs 
and customs. 

For the collector this volume is full of 
interest and information; but its appeal is 
by no means limited to the connoisseur. Its 
pictured treasures will be equally appre- 
ciated by all who wish to widen their 
knowledge in this delightful field of work- 
manship. (Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 394 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $2.00 net.) 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: 
BY JOHN BARNARD 
66 COMPLETE Guide for the Ama- 


teur to all Constructive and Decora- 

tive Work” is the subtitle of this 
very practical volume. As the author ex- 
plains, it is put forth not as a text-book for 
skilled craftsmen, but rather as a guide to 
those who are inexperienced and therefore 
stand in need of advice and assistance. The 
book is carefully and clearly written, and 
illustrated with photographs and drawings 
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that.show the various kinds of tools and 
machines and the correct manner of using 
them. Different forms of construction, and 
articles for indoor and outdoor home equip- 
ment are likewise shown. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
household carpentry and joinery, including 
the various woods and their uses, the work- 
bench with its tools and fittings. The 
second part takes up ornamental and con- 
structional woodwork—wood-turning, fret- 
work, veneering, inlaying, marquetry, carv- 
ing, as well as the making of windows, 
doors, gates, fixtures and furnishings for 
both home and garden. The last part is 
entitled “Household Building Art and 
Practice,” and here will be found practical 
advice on the many problems of building— 
excavating, bricklaying, masonry, roofing, 
plastering, metal work, plumbing, and gas- 
fitting; also bell-hanging, painting, paper- 
hanging, and glazing. 

For those who contemplate taking up 
any of these branches of work, the book 
should prove a very helpful guide. (Pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 485 pages, illustrated. Price 
$1.50 net.) 


GARDEN BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 

For sale on the Fifth Floor of the Craftsman 
Building 6 E. 39th St. 

The American Flower Garden, Neltje Blanchan, 
$1.50; Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden, 
Gertrude Jekyll, $3.75; Gardens in the Making, 
Walter H. Godfrey, $2.00; Gardens Near the Sea, 
Alice Lounsberry, $4.20; The Garden at Home, 
H. H. Thomas, $2.00; The Ideal Garden, H. H. 
Thomas, $2.00; The Amateur Garden, Geo. W. 
Cable, $1.50; The Home Garden, Eben E. Rex- 
ford, $1.25; The Garden Book for Young Peo- 
ple, Alice Lounsberry, $1.25; The Happy Garden, 
Mary Ansell, $2.00; The Small Country Place, 
Samuel T. Maynard, $1.50; How to Planthe Home 
Grounds, Samuel Parsons, Jr., $1.10; Garden 
Planning, W. S. Rogers, $1.10; Garden Profits, 
E. L. D. Seymour, $1.10; Cassell’s A. B. C. of 
Gardening, Walter P. Wright, $1.25; Wall and 
Water Gardens, Gertrude Jekyll, $3.75; The Her- 
baceous Garden, Alice Martineau, $2.75; The 
Hardy Flower Book, E. H. Jenkins, $1.00; Our 
Garden Flowers, Harriet L. Keller, $2.00; A Gar- 
den of Simples, Martha B. Flint, $1.50; Vines and 
How to Grow Them, Wm. C. McCollom, $1.10. 


We regret to say that an error crept into 
Tue CraFTsMAN of November, page 181, 
in the statement that Miss Irene Eastman, 
daughter of Dr. Eastman, “was a graduate 
of Hampton College.” She is an interpre- 
tive singer of Indian music, but has received 
her training in the schools of Amherst and 
Springfield, Mass. 
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